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@ The sound way to buy machinery is 
to buy only on the proven basis of— 
how much money will it make for you? 
Don't buy anything until you know 
exactly what profit you will make on 
your investment. 


Warner & Swasey have no sales- 
men in the usual sense of the word, 
but do have a corps of field engineers 
trained to study your turning work and 
tell you whether or not you can profit- 
ably use new equipment, if so, how, and 
what you can expect to earn from it. 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 


Notice we said —"whether or not.” 
Many times after studying a plant, 
these field engineers advise against 
new equipment. Sometimes they rec- 
ommend competitive equipment. We 
believe our duty to you is an engi- 
neering service ... if we render that 
service to you soundly, Warner 
& Swasey Turret Lathes and 
what they will do will take 
care of themselves. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


A study of your turn- 
ing operations by your 
Warner & Swasey engi- 
neer costs nothing. It may 
point the way to lower 
costs. Just write— 





WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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FORD V8,/ © 
TRUCKS. /( 
0 com ooo we a + 


Last year the attention of the Ford Motor 
Company was called to a 1934 Ford V-8 
Truck that had traveled more than 
500,000 miles. Dramatic as this perform- 
ance seemed, Petroleum Carrier Corpo- 
ration, the owners, advise that this same 
unit has now rolled up a total of more 
than 626,000 miles. 

They report that the total operating 
cost of this Ford V-8, hauling a 3000- 
gallon gasoline tank, is $.05719 per mile, 
which represents fuel consumption, re- 
pairs, replacements and all similar 
items. This is from 114 cents to 3 cents 
per mile less than other makes of units 
in their fleet. They state that the total 
cost of replacements, including factory- 





1939 FORD V-8 TRUCKS 


y. builders of Ford ¥-8 and Mercury Cors, Ford Trecks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses 
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reconditioned engines, has been only 
$.004 per mile. 

Here is owner’s evidence of Ford econ- 
omy. It is one of many examples of the 
rugged dependability and dollar-saving 
performance of the Ford V-8 Truck. 1939 
Ford V-8 Trucks are already turning in 
records of outstanding economy . .- - 
demonstrating that the Ford Truck is 
built to do more work, in less time, at 
lower cost. 

See your Ford dealer today. Examine 
the Ford Truck and compare it, feature 
by feature, with other units. Arrange for 
an actual ‘“‘on-the-job”’ test. Know the 
Ford Truck before you spend another 
truck dollar. 












































Commercial Banking 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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It’s a sellers’ market for bon 
days, and, as a seller, James S 
chairman of the board of Commo 
Edison—on this week’s Business \\; 
cover—has a choice of what he 

do. He can let a bond house ha 
sale, or he can do his selling direct. M 
Simpson took the latter course 
when Commonwealth Edison had 
issue of $114,500,000 to sell. H. 
direct to fifteen insurance com; 
The sale has stirred up the usually 
underwriters to a fine pitch of 
ment, for insurance companies used | 
their best customers, and this is 
type of competition they are hai 
face. What Wall St. is saying and ¢ 
ing about it—and about the whol: 
turvy investment situation—is 
story, “Pains in the Bond Mar! 

p. 50. 


China 


Curna’s WAR PLAN is to beat the 

out economically by intensive ind 
development in the territory she 
holds; until the last Chinese fighter goes 
down, Japan’s hope of cashing in 
tremendous war investment will go 
realized. The story of the industria 
tion of the Chinese Southwest is on p 
telling how industrial machinery has be: 
moved down into Kwangsi, Hunan an? 
Kiangsi provinces, how elaborate 

were loaded on river junks and 
piecemeal from war areas, and re} 
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the West. New highways are being con- | 
structed there, new railroads built, new | WHY ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS? 





industries launched. A color map on p. 22 
hows the extent of the activity de- 
scribed in the story. 





Consumers 
Tuexe 18 A MOVE on in the Department 
‘ Commerce to establish commodity 
verformance standards, which you will 
reported in the Washington Bulletin 
m p. 7 this week. Sec. Harry Hopkins 
. interested in setting up voluntary 
standards for consumer goods, using the 
Bureau of Standards for the purpose. It’s 
than likely that the Temporary 
National Economic Committee’s hear- 
ss on consumer problems last week 
rred on this move. The story of what 
nt on at those hearings is on p. 44 
this week, with some samples of the 
testimony presented by four housewives, 
a toothpaste manufacturer, a county 
purchasing agent, a representative of 
Consumers Union, and a Sears, Roebuck 
executive—all of them helping to explain 
more about the “consumer movement” 
on which Business Week reported to 
executives in its April 22 issue. 






























Beryllium 

Tue TNEC last week also conducted a 
two-day probe into the relatively young 
eryllium industry. Beryllium is number 
four in the chemist’s list of 92 elements, 
topped only by hydrogen, helium and 
lithium. It has a specific gravity of 1.8 
magnesium is 1.74 and aluminum 2.7) 
and its hardness in the pure state com- 
pares with mild structural steel. Beryl- 
lium operations so far have been pretty 













Everyone knows this inevitable result of Wear 

due to friction. Yet... the sliding, scuffing 

contact of countless feet on granite is as nothing 

in wear potential compared to the contact of 
, : metal on metal—in modern machinery, under 

costly, and profits will have to wait on h load high 

the future. The story of beryllium’s past, eavy loads, at high speeds. 

and the mysterious E. Phillips Oppen- During the useful life of an ever increasing 


eim maneuvers that have distinguished | pumber of modern machines, the bearings make 
the growth of the industry, as well as an | millions or even billions of revolutions. And 



























egy of the TNEC hearings last week, | these machines stand up! For friction is prac- -+-and still going! 
“—: tically eliminated in the ball bearing as per- In this New Departure ball bearing, 

ai . d W ; which had made 35,000,000 revolu- 
Retail Forum fected by How Departure an naling ome tions under load, the original finish 
Nexr week the nation’s retailers meet | *®@” in any other type of rolling bearing. was perfect and Wear for all prac-' 
- W ashington to hold a retail forum and For interesting brochure, BW2, “How Wear oe pe 
= be od national veeid oe UP | Wore Itself Out.” write to New Departure, prevention” means in lower main- 
oy Louis Rirstem, vice-president © Vil- | Division General Motors Sales Corp., tenance and longer machine life! 
liam Filene’s Sons in Boston, and founder “ 

Bristol, Conn. 











of the American Retail Federation, the 
meeting will have the distinction of being 


addressed by Roosevelt, Wallace and 
Hopkins—a formidable battery of speak- 
ers. It isn’t only going to give the retail- 
ers a chance to sound off on what they 


expect from the governmert, but it is 


going to furnish a made-to-order sound- 
Vlathing Rolla Like a Ball -@. 













ing b ard for the New Deal. The politics 
of the situation and where 1940 comes 
n are explained on page 17. 

Coal 

Joux L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers were the victors in the coal 
«tap, coming out the winners hands 


ey What the score is now that the 
ng strike is over, p. 14. NEW DEPARTURE... PIONEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS 







































COME IN 
PREFABRICATED UNITS 


= 


PRESSURE-TREATED TIMBER PRODUCTS 
have a long and honorable record of 
service in culvert construction. 





AN ENGINEERED CULVERT has been de- 
veloped which is made of laminated 
wood sections. They come in easy-to- 
assemble units that speed up the work, 
cut costs, can be erected with unskilled 
labor and provide rigid strength. 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, a 
Koppers subsidiary, pressure treats the 
timbers for these culverts before assem- 
bly to give them protection against 
decay and insect attack. 


Koppers may also be able to help you in 
any problem involving these products 
or fields: Coal and Coke, Coal Prepara- 
tion, Coke and Gas Plants, Boiler and 
Industrial Electric Power Stations, In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Creosote, Municipal 
Incinerators, Castings, Special Ma- 
chinery, Valves, Pipe and Platework, 
American Hammered Piston Rings, 
D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, Water- 
proofing, Ships, Barges. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Making Money 

Dv Pont HAS BEEN GRANTED four patents 
for hosiery and other knitted fabrics 
made from nylon, its new organic textile 


| fiber, and will spend $2,500,000 on plant 


extensions at Belle, W. Va., for making 
nylon intermediates, and $8,500,000 to 
build a nylon textile plant at Seaford, 
Del. . . . Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Spokane, has awarded contracts for a 
new $750,000 mill there ... Early in 
June, Hills Bros., coffee importers and 
roasters, San Francisco, will start build- 
ing an eastern plant at Edgewater, N. J., 
on the Hudson opposite Manhattan 


What's New? 


Smwptex Purry Appricator Co., 4835 


| Woodward Ave., Detroit, says its putty 


| graduation 


| now it has started in again... 





applicator enables an unskilled person to 
do an adequate job, without smearing 
putty on the pane; the applicator need 
merely be drawn slowly along the edges 


| of the window sash to make a smooth 
| putty surface at a definite angle... 
| General Electric offers a six-blade, ceil- 


ing-type fan, 52 inches in diameter, which 
is said to provide more air volume for a 
similar energy input than most attic fans; 
it has been particularly developed for use 
in bungalows, cottages, and homes that 
have an attic above the living room and 


| bedrooms, but is also suitable for offices 


and other places of business. 


Our Times 

WAAL, PARDNER, here’s a dude ranch in 
New England—the G-Bar-S Ranch, at 
Great Barrington, Mass., with “cowboys 


| with 10-gallon hats, cowgirls, trick rodeo 


riders . . . and above all a herd of real 
western horses!” . . . National Assn. of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., has issued its new fall and 
winter color card, gettable by retailers 
at 50¢ each; the card contains swatches 


| of leather in molasses brown, red wine, 


cypress, fur brown, brick dust, fleet blue, 
gray and beige, grape wine, green teal, 
yellow gold, and American Beauty .. . 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. has a new 


| general manager, Chase Love. 


| Adhibitions 


IN A SPECIAL CAMPAIGN on Father’s Day, 
day, and June weddings, 
Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., will use the 
slogans “The Civilized Way of Shaving” 
and “Give Him Schick’s Appeal” .. . A 


| year ago Beech-Nut Packing Co. stopped 


advertising its cracker product, Tops; 
. Here 
are two advertisers with the same sales 
appeal and the same way of expressing 
it: Tri-Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., trying to show how easy it is to 
open Tri-Clover sanitary pumps, uses the 


headline, “Your Office Girl Co 
It!” And Franklin Baker’s Coco: 
boken, N. J., trying to show how 
is to open its new multiple-ply 
bag, uses the headline, “Why, t! 
Daughter Could Do It!” 


Food Farrago 


G. Wasnuinecton Corree Rerin: 
now has a stablemate for its G. W 

ton Instant Coffee; it’s Instant Bro’ 
“Rio Del Mar” sardines, produ 
Del Mar Canning Co., Monterey, | 
and “Premier” sardines, distribut 
Francis Leggett & Co., N. Y., « 
round cans, resembling salmon ca 
stead of the usual flat kind . . . Get 
Fish Packing, Inc., 175 Camden St, Bos 
ton offers gefiillte fish in glass con! 


Sales Strut 

125 SERVICE MEN in the RCA-\ 
distributor and dealer service or 
tions in the New York area hav: 
a special course to learn how to 
and adjust television receivers, an 
customers how to use them . 
plane rides are used by Edward N 
general manager of Plumb & N 
(Manitowoc, Wis.) , sponsors of a ¢ 
Farms voluntary grocery chain g 

the Manitowoc area, to add new 
bers; the firm’s salesmen go into a t 
tory and invite their prospects to br 
their families and employees to th« 
airport the coming Sunday for « 
ride, and then General Manager Ne! 
appears and flies them around al! day 
and on Monday, Tuesday, etc., he 
them at their stores and finds 
ers . . . Holeproof Hosiery Co. offers r 


leter 
ste 


tailers a Luxite Underthings display piece 


that has a list of other Holeproof prod 


ucts on its reverse side, so that while the 


prospective customer reads the Luxite 
message, the saleswoman can not: 
other items and suggest them 


Add What’s New? 


Crark Door Co., 515 Hunterdon 5! 
Newark, N. J., offers a patented two 
section overhead garage door; at a tur 
of the lock and a touch of the finger, ' 
glides upward and backward alon; 
ceiling without protruding at any 

... Fishermen who want to p 
their skill and casting accuracy in 

aration for their vacations can get F 
a game sponsored by the American Wild 


0) 


life Institute, Washington, D. C., and 


the Izaak Walton League of Am: 
the game can be played in small )» 
and on flat garden surfaces, in 
gyms, recreation halls, employee 
quarters, etc.; 10 horizontal targe! 
fixed 40 to 80 feet from the casting poin! 
and 
equipment are mandatory. 





standard baiting and fly-casting 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





—_ 


wasttINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

President Roosevelt is on the de- 
fensive, a8 Congress drives hard for 
tax revision that will encourage busi- 
ness. Capitol Hill is following Pat 
Harrison, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, who has long 
favored adjusting taxes in the hope 
of regaining prosperity. This week 
it decided to risk a battle with the 
White House if necessary. 


The Lines Are Drawn 

Tue Preswent is still hoping to prevent 
wtion. A hasty glance over recent ref- 
erences to taxation by “Dear Alben” 
Barkley shows the real of the 
White House. 

Barkley consults the White House be- 
fore salting his soup, and no Congress- 
man thinks Barkley was talking out of 
turn when he talked as though tax action 
would be confined to continuance of 
the nuisance taxes, plus freezing of the 
social security taxes, 

The clash between Harrison and Bark- 
ley excites the politically-minded, which 
means all of Congress, because Roose- 
velt’s strength, thrown to Barkley, made 
him Democratic of the Senate 
by a majority of one over Harrison. 


views 


leader 


Treasury behind Harrison 
Hanes, Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, is applauding Harrison when- 
ver he thinks Corcoran and Cohen are 
looking the other way. Morgenthau ap- 
Harrison’s but his 
leep loyalty to Roosevelt prevents open 
enthusiasm. However, both have talked 
« much, to so many members of Con- 
gress, that 
Everybody 
Treasury stands, 
otwithstanding. 
Big question mark is whether Roose- 


JouN 


course also, 


proves 


now carries little 
knows the 
surface appearances 


discretion 


weight where 


elt would risk vetoing a pro-business tax 
ill that scrapped some of his dearest 
bran children, especially what’s left of 
the tax on undistributed earnings. 


Stamp Plan Clicks 


DePARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE officials 
profess to be satisfied with the way the 


fool stamp plan got under way in Ro- 


hester this week. 
First day sales covered about 16°% of 
¢ 10,000 families getting direct relief or 
weal security benefits, but the figure 
limbed during the week. Stamp sales to 
+000 families on WPA will begin next 
Retailers are cooperating 100% 
ill banks are accepting redeemed 
ps. Administrative machinery is 
king well in the hands of federal 
us, who will turn over stamp dis- 
tion to local relief agencies in other 


test cities. Dayton, 0. Allentown, Pa.; 
Des Moines Ia.; and Seattle, Wash. are 
next. Birmingham, Ala., probably will be 
selected from three Southern cities under 
consideration 


More Money for NLRB 


NEW TONE is given to the Administra 
tion’s attitude on labor relations by Dr 
Billy Leiserson, successor to Donald 
Wakefield Smith on NLRB. Impressed 
by the record of the Labor Department's 
puny Conciliation Service, the House has 
raised its next year’s appropriation. 
The ante will probably be hiked 
further and the scope may be extended 
to include mediation of disputes along 





Food Stamps 





tome 
The lady above, like other Roches- 
ter reliefers, was cautious about the 
government's food stamp plan as it 
got its first test in Rochester this 
week—but Dept. of Agriculture men 
are satisfied. Under the plan, each 
member of a family on relief can buy 
a minimum of $1 and a maximum 
of $1.50 


stamps, which can be exchanged for 


worth of orange-colored 
foods at reguler retail stores. With 
each $1 purchase of orange stamps, 
the relief client gets 50¢ worth of 
blue stamps, which can be exchanged 
at federal warehouses for “surplus” 
foods, including butter, eggs, flour, 
citrus fruits, cornmeal and beans. 
And fresh vegetables will be added 


in season, 


lines now applying to railroads on Lei 
that 
collective bargaining rights by NLRB is 
first that 
disputes thereafter is just as 
but properly belongs not to NLRB but 


serson’s assertion enforcement of 


only the step, settlement of 


essential 


to a mediation board 


Steel Fights Wage Law 
STEEI 
in front when the industry registers op 
position to the C.1.0.-A.F.L.-Labor Di 
partment to broaden the Walsh 
Healey Act. Fortified by a court injun 
tion, the first under the law, small ind: 


INDUSTRY SPOKESMEN will be out 


move 


pendent Eastern producers, who suc 
cessfully tied the hands of Sec. Perkins 
in her steel wage order, will be sent to 
do the job 

Walling is 


Congressional 


Administrator more con 


cerned over reaction to 


« 


figures showing 57 non-compliance on 


all contracts, but will use them to get 
penalty provisions not so drastic as and 
more practical than the present “black 
listing.” 
The 


contracts and over, brings about 


present law, covering $10,000 
5,500 
contracts a year under scrutiny. Under 
the proposed $2,000 limit, 100,000 con 


tracts would be covered 


Standards and Competition 


For 
particularly 


ALL MAKERS of consumer goods 


of durable types such as 
refrigerators, furnaces, and other house 
hold equipment, the move on foot in the 
Commerce Department for establishing 
commodity performance standards will 
raise serious merchandising problems 

Sec. Hopkins is interested in setting 
up voluntary standards for anybody who 
wants to use them, utilizing the Bureau 
of Standards for the purpose. If manu 
facturers object to encouraging the use 
of this competitive weapon, consumer or 
ganizations won't be satisfied either 

Doubtful that would get 
unbiased guidance in view of the bu 
reau’s long history of commercial tie-ups, 
these organizations prefer to confine the 
bureau to the physical research involved, 
and put actual establishment of grade 
standards in an independent agency in 
which consumers are represented 


consumers 


Barring Poor Products 


Wuatever THE puReAU's fitness for the 
job, the show put on for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee by the 
»rofessional consumers last week (page 
44) has given a push to the Commerce 
Department's proposal. 

Action by Congress this session is by 
no means certain but interested officials 
now are revamping and trimming down 
the long-pending Boren bill that would 

















MEET THE MECHANICAL MOLE 
... Another Reason Why Your 
Freight Gets There Safely via Erie 


@ They call it “The Mole.” But 
no real mole can burrow as fast 
as this strange machine which 
cleans Erie’s roadbed—keeps 
the fast freights moving swiftly. 
safely over sound foundations. 


It propels itself... forces ite 
cutting plate into the stone 
ballast of the roadbed to a 
depth of 8 inches or more. Up 
comes the fouled ballast. Out 
fly the dirt and cinders. Back 
into place goes the clean stone. 
Now there’s good support for 
ties and track... open chan- 
nels for drainage of water. 


| Perhaps “The Mole” is news 
| to you. But it’s only one of 
many ways Erie protects your 
freight... assures its safe, on- 
time delivery. Your local Erie 
Agent will explain all the special 
services and facilities that save 
Erie shippers time and money. 
‘Call him on your next order! 
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make $5,000,000 available for establish- 
ing standard performance grades, test- 
ing commercial products against those 
standards, and publishing the findings. 
This is a long step ahead of the present 
intention which contemplates that manu- 
facturers may label their products or 
their particular characteristics as con- 
forming to such-and-such a grade. 


Hopkins Recruits Experts 

Sec. Hopkins’ request, blessed by the 
White House, for $255,000 to build up 
an expert staff in his office may be ac- 
cepted as evidence that the Administra- 


| tion will not kick all business in the face 
| to spite big business. The money will 


be spent to recruit experts on whom 
Hopkins can lean for assistance in ap- 
praising large national problems. They 
will form the nucleus of the much-dis- 
cussed Bureau of Industrial Economics. 

It marks an end to the casual staffing 
of Hopkins’ office by the “dollar-a-year” 
type of personnel, the last of whom dis- 
appeared this week with the resignation 
of Assistant Secretary Patterson. The 
experts will have no administrative 
duties, and will cover a much larger 
field than the Commerce Department’s 


well-qualified specialists in particular 
subjects. 
Cosmetic Demonstrators 


| Demonstrators farmed out by cosmetic 





manufacturers to extol the virtues of 
their own products will have to be iden- 
tified so that customers will know they 
are listening to sales talk by manufac- 
turers’ representatives and not store 
clerks, if the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has its way. 

It is issuing amended complaints 
against seven cosmetic houses, charging 
that use of hidden demonstrators is decep- 
tive, violates the Wheeler-Lea FTC Act. 
Originally the complaints charged prin- 
cipally that placement of demonstrators 
in some stores and not in others violated 
the Robinson-Patman Act. This allega- 
tion is continued in the amended com- 
plaints. Houses involved are Elmo, 
Primrose House, Charles of the Ritz, 
Elizabeth Arden, Coty, Bourjois, and 
Hudnut. 


Want U. S. Land Board 


Mercer of the Bureau of Public Roads 
with the WPA under the new federal 
works agency fits in with the President’s 
idea of utilizing more WPA labor for 
highway construction. Following the road 
bureau’s recommendations on the U. S. 
long-range master highway plan, and to 
clear the way for an expanded program, 


| highway-conscious members on Capitol 


Hill are working on a bill to set up a 
Federal Land Authority with capital 
stock of $100,000,000. 


Less Government Research 


Tue pDEcKS must be cleared for the 1940 
census, so you can look forward to some 
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Lady Lindsay's Shee ~] 


HELL HATH NO Fury like a w: 
scorned, especially a Senator's 
who has been socially 
American-born Lady Lindsay, 
of Sir Ronald, the British amb 
dor who is about to play ho 
their Britannic majesties, is ur 
pily aware of it. 

It seems that she dictated 
vision of Washington society, | 
cial and otherwise, into sheep ond | 
goats, the goats not being in, 
to the much talked about ga 
party at which some Washingion | 
gentry are going to carry gray top. | 
pers. Some of the goats are Sena. | 
tors, which might be all right 
cept that the classification goes 
their wives, too. 


slig 








- 





relief from government figure-and-fact 
finding in the meantime. WPA, : 

of the widespread research agen " 
shut down on field contact work Sep’ 
30, three months before the Census B 
reau’s enumerators get busy 

census of manufacturers and ce: 
distribution. Population and agr 

will follow April 1. 

WPA research workers on “technolog 
ical unemployment” are worried lest the 
economy bloc in Congress cut out t! 
activity altogether. Organized as a C.1.0 
union, they are lobbying for continuati 
of their jobs. 


Cling to Paperwork 


ArHovuGH BLEsseD by the White Hous 
the Central Statistical Board’s efforts 
get agreement on legislation to co 
date and eliminate a lot of paperwork 
now demanded from business is hope- 
lessly bogged down. The Census Bureau 
and other government agencies don’t want 
interference. By the President’s reorgar 
ization plan No. 1, the central boards 
present job of keeping some order in t 
maze of the government’s statistical a 
tivities has been transferred t 
Budget Bureau. 


Quiz Oil Men 

SoMETHING NEw in anti-trust procedure 
is seen in the grand jury proceedings 
against midwest oil companies, ordered 
at Danville, Ill., June 5. 

Last June, 24 defendants wh 
named in the “second” Madison indic! 
ment of the industry pleaded mn 
tendere and were fined. That left 
defendants still to be tried. Now Tru: 
buster Arnold announced the 2! ¥ 
pleaded guilty will be compelled to ‘e* 
tify before the new grand jury, sine 
they have immunity. 

Arnold doesn’t say so, but the oil ® 
dustry thinks they will be pum; od fo 
evidence which will be usable «ga 
the 17 to be tried in October. 
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tt i het cedeeeeeeewecss ature che senses sasedancees petewintestes *90.5 
PRODUCTION 
x Steel Imgot Operations (% of capacity)...... 2.2... ccc ccc cece cc cce “ 45.4 
* Automobile Production ................ 72,375 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, euesk daily | average ‘t thoussnded $4,385 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,532 
*% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).................... 2a eo 2,171 
Ee eee eee 3,403 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............. 0. cece eens - 461 












TRADE 






* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 69 
*% All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... 2.255005 — 27 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)................. ccc cece cues $3,830 
Money in Circulati (Wednesday series, millions).................... es $6,904 








Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ 
PRICES (Average for the week) 













Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...............000000. 144.0 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)............ Hiawcseenade sendnenses $35.72 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton)................0.ee000- re eeeer $14.08 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... ae ‘ nahi dvanttatica’ 10.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... doce - $0.75 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)........ ADAYA C48TS Chad bbene Gdwe™ 2.94¢ 
er ee hc 0k s ones edge canbe ceaseececeeeeéeoncs . 9.51¢ 
We We Gy WOU, Bde ccc kce cc ncccncnccscnccas nb wtinnieneeedeae ~~ $0.863 
Rubber (ribbed smoked iu, ew York, PNG o<ceehoonun< 











FINANCE 






Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)............... 5.76% 

U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). 2.17% 
. BD. Teemmerp Beta wonr Bete Whatbe cc ecccccccccccscccccccccccsccces 0.45°, 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily quasege) hares ebedan he 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... ... é 1%, 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber).................. read 











BANKING (Millions of dollars) 







Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..... ve nies whleteta kate 16,719 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks........... ...... wii 21,719 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks............ 3,852 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............. 2.666. ceseeeeees 1,200 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 10,344 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks............. 2... ecceees 3,290 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wedmesday series).................... 4,190 





Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............. 2,575 





STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 







50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics).......... 2.6.66. c ccc cc nuee 107.7 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ...... 2.2.6... ccc cee ew euee 26.6 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)...............6. 0.00 cceeues 65.0 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...... 2... 6.6 scene necccune ‘ 88.4 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)... . 433 






70'\----—- - Barve eerre VSR SESE ee 
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Preceding 


Week 
tele 


47.0 
71,420 
$4,403 
$9,496 

2,164 
3,581 
605 


$4,465 
$6,915 
+6 


142.9 
$36.21 
$14.25 

10.125¢ 
$0.75 
2.93¢ 
9.39¢ 


5.72% 


2.24%, 
0.47°, 
1.00% 


2-8 % 


16,660 
21,785 
3,841 
1,187 
10,367 
3,347 
4,080 
2,572 








Month 6 Months 


Ago 
93.5 


50.9 
88,050 
$4,807 
$10,479 
2,171 
3,495 
323 


21 
$3,672 
$6,835 


139.2 
$36.32 
$14.42 

10.500. 
$0.69 
2.93¢ 
8.80¢ 
$0.835 





Ago 
101.5 


62.6 


$4,438 
$9,595 


3,243 
1,330 


145.0 


$14.88 
11.250 
$0.64 
3.05¢ 
9.27¢ 
$0.853 


15,711 
21,364 
3,897 
1,287 
9,820 
3,217 
3,132 
2,569 


132.8 
33.1 
68.2 

106.8 

1,799 









Year 
Age 
760 


30.7 
47,415 
$2,859 
$7,749 


3,362 
779 





63 


$3,566 
$6,396 






137.0 
$38.52 
$11.42 

10.000¢ 
$0.82 
2.74¢ 
8.67¢ 
$0.788 






6.36% 
2.51% 
0.79% 
1.00% 
%-1% 






14,598 
20,810 
4.110 
1,184 
9,361 
2,998 
2,483 
2,589 





* Factor in Business Week Index. *Preliminary, week ended May 13. { Revised. §Date for “Latest Week” on cach series on request. 
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Dependability is difh- 
cult to include in spec- 
ifications, but easy to 
obtain if you insist on 
General Electric equip- 


ment. 


THIS IS NO. 87 IN A SERIES RELATING 


The RIGHT Equipment Cost $12,250 
But It Saved This in 234 Days 


THE PROPER APPLICATION OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Business Week « May 20, 1: 9 








PROBLEM—A large manufacturer of automoti 
trucks, in accordance with his standard policies 
seeking better and less-expensive manufacturing met 
ods, investigated the process of welding his tru 


bodies. 












SOLUTION— Careful surveys of existing apparatus 
the plant and of equipment available showed that a 
recently developed control for high-speed spot welders 
would effect important savings without any change 

the welding machines. One of these controls was 
installed on each of seven welders. 










RESULTS— Lower machine-maintenance cost, impro. 
ment in welds, elimination of almost all rejects, a 
increased welding-electrode life were obtained with t! 
new G-E control. The savings in electrodes alone were 
sufficient to pay for the cost of the control in 234 day: 













Results like these are not unusual for the alert manu- 





facturer. Substantial savings are the rule rather than ¢ 
exception when the best equipment for an application is 
used. Such savings are possible in all types of plants a 
from all types of equipment—control, motors, capacito: 
transformers, heating devices, instruments, switchgea: 








etc. 


SUGGESTION—Perhaps a new search will discl 
changes that may be equally profitable in your pla 
Our application engineers are always glad to discuss 








your plant surveys with you or with your consulting 







engineers in order to help you obtain the full benetits 
from the use of the newest and best equipment applica! 
to your needs. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
















SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING RESULTS OBTAINED BY 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Recovery in carloadings during next few weeks, now that coal 
strike is over, will probably boost business index. Roosevelt may 
push spending, to bring revival and win 1940 campaign. 


Tue rpex of business activity an- 
nounced in this issue of Business Week 
covers the actual operations of last week, 
and is, therefore, the last to reflect the 
immediate effects of the bituminous coal 
strike. It is down over a point to 90.5, 
the lowest figure since mid-September 
of last year, and it has now registered 
a decline since the beginning of 1939 of 
no less than 48% of the total gain made 
in the revival of the last half of 1938. 
The 1939 recession may be said to have 
assumed really significant proportions. 

The course of this index over. the next 
few weeks will be the resultant of con- 
tinued downward pressure by several 
of its components, balanced against the 
inevitable strong recovery in carloadings 
due to the conclusion of the coal strike. 
This recovery is sure to be great enough 
to do more than offset the downward 
pressure elsewhere. At least a moderate 
rise in the general index may, therefore, 
be awaited with some confidence. 


Fill Coal Shortages 


If, after coal shortages have 
filled up, the index breaks again to or 
below the 90 level, it will have to be 
taken as a sign that the situation is 
more serious than can be believed or 
justified today. It will mean that the 
summer recovery which, before the coal 
strike and the March-May European 
crisis, had been counted on to regain the 
year-end peak in business or even make 
a new peak, but which now cannot be 
looked for to regain much more than 
two-thirds of the 1939 loss, will have 
to be abandoned altogether. The posi- 
tion taken here is that such a pessimis- 
tie outlook is not justified by the facts 
known today, and that this week’s 
index, at 90.5, will probably mark the 
low point of the recession. 


been 


Excellent Retail Sales 


The principal factors on which the 
prospects of a summer revival can be 
based are the flow of private and public 
spending and the healthy position of 
manufacturing and distributing business. 
The first months of the current year have 
been a banner period for mail order 
houses, while department store sales— 


the most inclusive single index in the 
field—have held through April at ap- 
proximately their November-December 
level. It is possible that May will see 
the beginning of a decline—certainly the 
results for the first week were unsatis- 
factory—but this remains a conjecture 
only. 


Effect of Public Works 

Public spending is likely to be carried 
on this summer at a rate which is as 
satisfactory from the point of view of 
immediate trade in the year 1939 as it 
is grave from the point of view of a 
healthy financial position for the future. 
Public works, and private residential 
building stimulated by the federal gov- 
ernment’s liberal credit terms, _ still 
promise a reasonable improvement in 


all supplying and allied industries this 
summer. As for the latest figures, heavy 
contracts awarded as reported by the 
Engineering News-Record have been go- 
ing down for the last two weeks, but 
contemplated construction as given out 
by the F. W. Dodge Corp. has risen. 
The generally healthy 
business today is recognized by nearly 


position of 


Inventories—with a few 
are well deflated, 


all observers. 
exceptions, of course 
as are commodity prices despite their 
steady rise from the middle of April to 
the middle of May. Whether this rise 
is a forecaster of business revival, as has 
often proved the case in the past and 
especially one year ago, or whether this 
week’s reaction will put an end to this 
particular hope, remains to be seen. On 
the whole, business has been buying so 
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COMMODITY PRICES —AGAIN IN THE OUTLOOK 
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Business men and business forecast- 
ers are keeping a watchful eye on 
commodity prices, waiting to see if 
a turn has come. Last month the 
sensitive commodity index dropped 
to a 10-month low (BW—Apr15'39, 


p11), but in the last three weeks it 
has risen 4%. A spurt in buying 
(due to hand-to-mouth inventories 
in many lines) would probably boost 
prices further, and might signalize 
an upturn in general business. 
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carefully that any definite improvement 
in psychology could easily result in a 
rapid upturn in buying and activity. 


Roosevelt vs. Chamber 


The psychological considerations, how- 
ever, seem to be deteriorating, at least 
as regards the influence of the political 
situation at home on business confidence. 
There is a quiet period in process abroad. 
It is at Washington that the present 
month is seeing a sharpening of issues 
which bodes ill for near-term business 
revival. The anti-New Deal resolutions 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the re- 
joinders from Administration spokes- 
men, and then new business resignations 
from official positions, show that the 
lines are being drawn for a war to the 
knife, and that both sides are looking 
forward to the 1940 campaign rather 
than working for any compromise. 


New Spending Program 


The probable meaning of these por- 
tents is temporary discouragement for 
industry—in other words, a damper on 
the summer revival and a sharper re- 
action thereafter—with a better long- 
range prospect on the assumption of a 
conservative swing in 1940. But the 
political effects of another year of poor 
business would be too serious for the 
Administration to accept it without re- 
sistance. Another spending program may, 
therefore, be in the offing. The Monopoly 
Committee seems to be expected to fur- 
nish the theoretical justification for this, 
so that its hearings this week assume 
uncommon importance. 





TNEC Triples 


WITH A BROAD CHARTER to investi- 
gate “monopoly and the concen- 
tration of economic power,” a 
group of federal officials, Senators, 
and Representatives, set up by the 
President as the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, has 
been sinking test bores through- 
out the whole range of American 
business ever since last December. 
The breadth of the committee’s 
sometimes mystifying interests is 
illustrated by its last three in- 
quiries—into the production prob- 
lems of an “infant industry” 
(“Dramatizing Beryllium,” page 
$4) the marketing problems raised 
by the so-called consumer move- 
ment (“What Consumers Told 
TNEC,” page 44), the financial 
problems of business under the 
American system (“Are We Sav- 
ing Too Much?” page 15). With 
the promise, or threat, of new 
legislation behind these hearings, 
they are appraised in this issue as 
prime business news—-significant 
today, important tomorrow. 











Some of Kentucky’s coal-mine oper- 
ators didn’t like the terms under 
which most of the other mines in the 
country resumed operations with the 
United Mine Workers this week— 
and neither did Governor Chandler. 
He sent the national guard into 
“Bloody Harlan” at the request of 


Coal Strike Results 


Lewis wins, but some dis- 
tricts resist union shop. Suspen- 
sion was not costly. 


Joun L. Lewis scored a distinct victory 
for his United Mine Workers over the 
rival Progressive (American Federation 
of Labor) union when he emerged from 
the Appalachian wage conference last 
Saturday with contracts recognizing the 
U.M.W. as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of the men and making member- 
ship in U.M.W. a condition of employ- 
ment. The victory, however, served to 
highlight how much the U.M.W. feared 
inroads of the Progressive union since 
that organization has been taken into 
the A.F.L. fold. Six of the 13 Southern 
fields that were parties to the agree- 
ment which expired on March $1 de- 
clined to sign the new two year contracts 
last Saturday, but five of them signed 
this week. 

Coal operators who capitulated to the 
Lewis terms sacrificed neither prestige 
nor position. Wages, hours, and working 
conditions which affect production costs 
are identical with those in the 1937-39 
agreements. Existing rights of manage- 
ment are preserved both by specific con- 
tract provisions and by commitments 
made by U.M.W. leaders during final 
discussions of the new agreements. Oper- 
ators employing men not now U.M.W. 
members were told that they would be 
given every reasonable opportunity to 
make the necessary readjustments. 

From the time the “union shop” issue 
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Wide 
a county judge, and non-union 
began to work some of the m 
Threatening to move in, regar: 
of soldiers, U.M.W. made muc/ 
the fact that the judge was p 
owner of the reopened Crum: 
Creek mine (above) as well as 
other neighboring mine. 


was first raised, opposition to its acc: 
ance centered largely in the Sout! 
operator groups. Collapse of that op» 
sition outside the Kentucky-Tenness 
Virginia high-volatile sector was du 
three causes: (1) foreknowledge | 
Northern producers were ready to ac: 
the Lewis terms, (2) increasing gov: 
ment pressure to end the six we 
suspension, and (3) 
that the recognition proposals cont: 


plated “no intrusion upon the rights of 


management as heretofore practiced and 
understood.” 


How Much Did Industry Lose? 
On the monetary side, the suspens 
cost the industry much less than might 
commonly be expected. Except for cer 


tain railroad and public utility buying, 
there was little shifting of orders from 
Appalachian mines to outlying fields 


which worked last month. Despite is 


lated consumer shortages, unbilled loads 
of coal on hand April 1 had not been 


completely absorbed when the suspx 

sion was lifted, and prices softened | 
fore the new contracts actually wi 

signed. Consumer stocks on May 15 wer 
sufficient to last between two and thr 
weeks. With the existent surplus cape 

ity, tonnage lost during the suspensi 

readily can be made up. 

How many consumers may ha 
shifted to oil or gas, however, is s! 
unknown. Every such shift, of cours 
represents a permanent or semi-perm 


nent loss for coal. Fear of such losses 
played an unpublicized part in ending 


the labor deadlock. 
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Are We Saving Too Much? 


That’s the fundamental question now being ex- 
amined by TNEC. Economists and industrialists give 
views on methods of reviving plant expenditures. 


Tue Temporary Nationat Economic 
Committee this week set out to find 
some layman’s answers to a basic eco- 
nomic question: how much do we not 
consume? For the committee was busy 
exploring the broad subject of savings 
and investments; and savings, as college 
students learn in Economics I, is merely 
abstention from consumption. Conse- 
quently, savings represent individual non- 
consumption. 

But savings can be invested. And if 
invested, say, in bonds, or common 
stocks, or in bank deposits, or in insur- 
ance policies, they can then be converted 
into bricks, and mortar, and machinery— 
what business men call plant and equip- 
ment. In such a case, savings are not 
hoarded; they do not represent national 
non-consumption. They are, then, rein- 
troduced into the stream of consumption. 
They become an integral part of the na- 
tional production and purchasing power. 

Thus, savings play an important part 
in the ups and downs of the nation. 
Which is why it is one of the vital phases 


of the TNEC inquiry. Which is also 
why economists in recent years have 
called over-savings one of the curses of 
business. Because savings which did not 
go into the production of plant resulted 
in unemployment in the capital goods 
industries. 


Maturing Country and Its Savings 


With that sweeping background, the 
hearings promptly broadened out into 
questions of America’s economic devel- 
opment. Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, of Har- 
vard, made the point that as a country 
approaches maturity, it needs less plant 
and equipment, and the problem of find- 
ing outlets for savings becomes acute. 
Supporting argument: during 1930-1938, 
American capital goods industries oper- 
ated well under capacity. 

Dr. Lauchlin Currie, one of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board economists and an 
exponent of the “compensatory spending” 
school, documented the argument with 
figures. He showed that since 1929, plant 
and equipment expenditures have been 





GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND CAPITAL FORMATION, 
AND CONSUMER'S OUTLAY FOR DURABLE GOODS AND 
OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES 1919-1937 

















First Aid to Laymen 


Lest economists confuse them- 
selves and laymen by using the 
same words in totally different 
senses, TNEC this week started off 
with a_ prefabricated economic 
terminology which would mean the 
same thing to all men. 

Typical TNEC admonitions 
Avoid talking about a consumption 
economy. Sounds like tuberculosis. 
Use pay-as-you-go economy... . 
Capitalism is an emotional word. 
Avoid it so far as possible. Also 
avoid the profit system. 


economy, or our economic system 


I se our 


. . « Investment is a “good” word 
and 
confusion 

investment—=stuff 


but a loose slippery one 
Serious 
physical 
kick with your foot, or financial 
investment—stuff you crumble in 
your hand. . . . Does industry refer 
to all private enterprise, or only 
manufacturing and transportation, 
or what? A very loose term. 
Words and phrases on the 
TNEC taboo list include: capital; 
productive capital; capital goods; 
capital outlays; capital formation 
(see chart!) ; wealth; assets; equity; 
credit; bank credit; mature econ- 
omy (because it suggests “senil- 
ity”); monopoly; competition; ad- 
ministered prices; construction; ex- 
tensive or intensive investment. 
Apparently, TNEC substitutes 
specific words and phrases for 
old phrases with emotional con- 
tent. Question: Is our 
more specific than capitalism? 


arises between 


you 


economy 

















Typical of the TNEC hearings this 
week was such a recondite chart as 
this displayed by Prof. Hansen of 
Harvard. Stripped of its complicated 
verbiage the chart indicates that 
when plant improvement and ex- 
pansion (indicated by capital for- 
mation) are large, then production 


of consumers’ durable goods and pro- 
duction of consumers’ non-durable 
goods are likely to be high. When 
savings (or capital) are utilized for 
plant and equipment, then there is 
no interruption to the stream of 
purchasing power. Savings, instead 
of being hoarded, go to work. 


on the decline, and that, although in 
1937 equipment purchases approached 
the 1929 level in a short-lived burst of 
glory, plant expenditures were only half 
the boom year total. Apparently, obso- 
lescence was a big factor in the 1937 
upswing—not broad national growth. 

After that economic foundation, the 
committee turned to the practical side 
of savings and investments, turned to 
industrialists for their views on financ- 
ing. Youngish, white-haired Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., chairman of United States 
Steel Corp., led the parade—to be fol- 
lowed by Owen D. Young, of General 
Electric; J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil; Don- 
ald L. Brown, United Aircraft; Alfred 
P. Sloan, General Motors; Fdgar M. 
Queeny, Monsanto Chemical. 


Probe Word Tyranny, Too 


After the committee gets through with 
this study, members will have had the 
equivalent of a Ph.D. in economics. This 
was pretty much indicated by the glos- 
sary of terms prepared for the hearings 
by Stuart Chase, a popularizer of eco- 
nomics and rebel against “the tyranny 
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of words.” His standardized vocabulary 
suggests that the hearings will range 
through such basic topics as unemploy- 
ment, labor, profits, investment bank- 
ing—in fact, any phase of economics, in- 
cluding the fundamental question: 

How can our present system be made 
to work? 

If the committee finds a concrete an- 
swer to that question it will meet the 
challenge of President Roosevelt’s letter 
at the outset of this week’s hearings. 
Wrote the President to Sen. O’Mahoney: 

“I take it that a major problem of 
your committee will be to ascertain why 
a large part of our vast reservoir of 
money and savings have remained idle in 
stagnant pools. 

“Is it because our economy is leaving 
an era of rapid expansion and entering 
an era of steadier growth, calling for 
relatively less investment in capital 
goods? 

“Is it because of lag, leak and friction 
in the operation of investment markets 
which pervert the normal flow of sav- 
ings into nonproductive enterprise?” 


Spending Dispute Comes Up 


Inasmuch as the present phase of the 
hearings is being conducted by the SEC, 
it was obvious the government’s deficit 
spending policy would get a big play. 
Government economists were certain to 
make the point that deficit spending is 
necessary to offset private hoarding of 
savings, and keep the purchasing power 
flow even. For the anti-spenders, this 
was bound to be a cue for the argument 
that deficit spending may have been 
aimed that way, but the results were 
wide of the mark. For which the govern- 
ment rebuttal is: but there was not 
enough spending. 

Ultimate conclusion (if any is reached) 
might be that savings become invest- 
ments haphazardly because their move- 
ment into consumption channels depends 
on individual and institutional needs 
and whims. Therefore, capital goods pro- 
duction does not rise and fall with con- 





“Big” and “Small” 


So mucus To-po has been made in 
Washington over the “small busi- 
ness man” that nobody ever really 
tried to determine who was and 
who was not a “small business 
man”. So, Stuart Chase, TNEC 
helper, decided to put big and 
small business men in their niches. 

He defines a small business as 
one with sales under $2,000,000 a 
year; a big business as one with 
sales over $2,000,000 a year. Says 
he: “Without such a quantitive 
dividing line, nobody is going to 
know very clearly who is a small 
business man and why the nation 
should weep for him.” 
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Portland Longshoremen Take Action 
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This was the last of a cargo of 
lumber to swing aboard a ship in 
Portland, Ore., before Portland long- 


shoremen struck last week. The 


, A 


a, 
if Z 5; 


CIO. Maritime Office Wor 
Union charged that the Lu 
bach Line failed to comply wit! 
NLIRB order to reinstate three 











sumption goods production; and cyclical 
instability thereby becomes an inevitable 
part of our economic system. 

From there, the committee may go on 
bravely to suggest some form of eco- 
nomic planning as a corrective. More 
likely it will let the minutes of the meet- 
ings speak for themselves. In which case, 
controversial summaries, conclusions, and 
suggestions would be avoided. 


Oil Tanker Strike 


Some boats on Eastern Sea- 
board remain tied up by union’s 
struggle for closed shop. 


ENGAGED IN A TUG-OF-waR which has 
moved but little one way or another 
for one full month, owners of eastern 
oil-tank steamers and striking seamen 
who formerly worked for them were still 
at outs this week. Public attention was 
focused on the dispute anew when Sec. 
Hopkins announced that five big oper- 
ators (Standard Oil of N. J., Socony- 
Vacuum, Tidewater - Associated, C. D. 
Mallory, and Malsten) had _ violated 
safety-at-sea laws by hiring unqualified 
seamen, and had been fined some 
$50,000. 

Upwards of 7,000 men in the division 
called “unlicensed personnel’”’—deck- 
hands, oilers, and utility men—are re- 
quired to man the 280 deep-water tank- 
ers which, flying the American flag, 
shunt crude oil and gasoline from Gulf 
ports to destinations along the Eastern 
Seaboard. During the past couple of 
years, the National Maritime Union 


(C.1.0.) has had labor contracts covering 


about 80°% of these ships. But whe 
contracts ran out last April 17, 
N.M.U. demanded closed-shop clas 
And then the strike was applied. 


Majority of Units on Job 

To date the strike has been uns 
ful in tying up the traffic. Although s 
52 ships were held in port for a « 
of weeks after the men walked off 
decks, other labor was found an 
but 16 units of the fleet were opera 
this week. Meanwhile, negotiations 
getting along well in some quarters, 
stalled in other places, and had not « 
been attempted elsewhere. 

The union said this week that it 


signed up the Gulf Oil Corp. (which G 
denied) and the Pennsylvania Shipp 


Co. of Philadelphia and that the res 
the companies who were operating 
der the old contract while negotia 
over the new one would soon come 
line. The union also declared that it 
ready to renew negotiations with 


struck companies but that, in the m: 
time, it would try to intensify the st: 


by: (1) Complaining to the Burea 
Navigation about “scab-herding” 
the alleged employment of men wh: 
not have Able Seaman certificates; 


ae 


collection drive among union member 


for more strike funds; and (3) an 
mediate meeting with the operator 
dry-cargo and passenger vessels 
threaten them with a general shut-d 
if they carry cased oil from the obdu 
companies. 


About 45 tankers of the American ! 


never have been under contract to 
N.M.U. and are not now affected by 
drive for a closed shop. 
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Retailers Furnish a Forum for °40 


Roosevelt and other Presidential candidates will 
speak before American Retail Federation, which has 
made a sharp gain in membership and importance. 


Wasnineton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Retailers assembled here May 22 will 
speak with a national voice on what 
“.mall business” expects from its gov- 
ernment. So much for the press agent’s 
gaudy panegyric on the American Retail 
Federation’s forum which will make the 
front-page business and political news 
next week. 

It’s not the voice but the ear of small 
business, however, that is the important 
organ in this connection. Roosevelt, Wal- 
lace, Hopkins, three Presidential candi- 
dates—four, if you include Joe Martin, 
House Republican leader—will do the 
talking. Four on one program; that 
doesn’t happen often, even in Washing- 
on. The meeting may turn out to be 
the biggest political sounding board this 
side of the 1940 campaign. A sounding 
board provided by an organization which 
had a very inauspicious birth a few years 
back. So astonishing is the magnitude 
that this “forum” has assumed that the 


+ 


peculiar circumstances have revived the 
storv of the hen and the egg. 

Did it start with the President’s de- 
sire for a business platform on which he 
ould stand or, having started simply 
s an effort to put A.R.F. on its feet, 
lid Roosevelt seize upon it as suited to 
s purpose to speak under auspices pre- 
sumably untainted by the influence of 


nig business”? 


Promote Retailers’ Get-Together 
The facts are: When Hopkins came in 
ss Secretary of Commerce last Decem- 
her, a couple of A.R.F. men went to him 
o protest that the department’s business 
visory council is not adequately repre- 
sentative of retail trade. They wanted 
im either to add retailers to the coun- 
| which Roper had jollied along or set 
ip some kind of a retailers’ body to 
occupy the same relation to the depart- 
ment. Hopkins was impressed but weeks 
went by in which nothing much hap- 
pened, because of his illness. Then came 
the idea of a national get-together of 
retailers. It rapidly gained momentum 
nder the energetic promotion activities 
f Howard Chase, a young Iowan with 
mportant Towa connections which 
greased his skis in Washington. Hopkins 
and Wallace were sold on the idea. Gen. 
Wood of Sears, on Hopkins’ staff and a 
member of the federation’s board, and 
Louis Kirstein of Filene’s, chairman of 
\.R-F.’s board and its original promoter, 
helped out. Kirstein said he'd try to sign 
up the President—they are good friends 


—and it’s interesting but not surprising 
that F.D.R. should accept Filene’s invi 
tation on the same day that he turned 
down the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

A.R.F. is riding high. It looks as if a 
quorum of Congress would be present 
at Monday’s dinner at which the Presi 
dent will speak over National, Columbia, 
and Mutual (9:30 ES.T.) 
As a supreme touch of artistry, the 
justices of the Supreme Court have been 
invited to attend. Columbia will put 
Hopkins on the air Monday afternoon 
(1:45). N.B.C. will pick up Joe Martin 
at 3 p. m. and on Tuesday, Sec. Wal- 
lace’s luncheon speech will be broadcast 
by Mutual at 1:30. 

Fortune has not always been so rosy 
for A.R.F. Organized by big department 
and chain store executives in April, 1935, 
in an attempt to iron out strife between 
various branches of retailing aggravated 


networks 
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, LJ. 
quicni 


by NRA 


discovered that they had taken too much 


codes, the organizers 
Independent merchants in 
many the leader 
ship of the big boys who had put C. O 
Sherrill, of Kroger, in 
investigation of 


for granted 
lines wouldn't accept 
as president 
A Congressional this 
“super-lobby,” instigated by Rep. Coch 
ran of Missouri, cleared A.R.F., but Rep 
Wright Patman turned it into the drive 
against the chain stores, on which he 
has since ridden to fame and in which the 
Robinson-Patman anti-price-discrimina 


tion law had its direct origin 


State Groups Join Up 


To win the confidence of retailers 


A.RF 


tions and today has 25 in 


started lining up state associa 
its member 
ship, in addition to 111 subscribing mem 
ber stores (counting the separate units 
of Allied Stores Corp., R. H. Macey & 
Co., May Department Stores Co.. Mar 
shall Field & Co., National Department 
seven national retail track 
National 
Chain Drug Stores, Cooperative Food 
Distributors of America, and the follow 
ing, Which are also members of the much 
older Retailers’ National Council: Amer 
ican National Retail Jewelers Association 
Mail Order Association of America, Na 


Retail Dry 


Stores) and 


associations Association of 


tional Goods Association, 


Harrie 4 Ewing 


Louis Kirstein, one of the original promoters of the American Retail Fed- 
eration, is promoting its biggest meeting in Washington next week—a 
forum, addressed by Roosevelt, Hopkins and Wallace, which may be the 
biggest political sounding board this side of the 1940 campaign. 
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National Retail Furniture Association, 
National Shoe Retailers Association. 


A.R.F. has invited to its forum the 
Council’s other member associations: 
National Council of Shoe Retailers, Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, Lim- 
ited Price Variety Stores Association, 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
National Association of Retail Clothiers. 

Rivalry between the Council and 
A.R.F. no longer seems to be of the 
There’s some evi- 








trigger point variety 
dence that the Council is more active in 
legislative matters at the Capitol. 
A.R.F.’s specialty is research, directed 
by Dr. Werner K. Gabler, who came to 
A.R.F. in 1937 from the University of 
Pittsburgh Research Bureau for Retail 
Trade, when Dr. David R. Craig moved 
up to the presidency, succeeding Col. 
Sherrill. 










For Organized Small Business 


In Washington retail business is just 
another name for “small business” and, 
regardless of its origin, A.R.F. is tacitly 
accepted as the representative of the 
vast 80% of business men engaged in 
retail trade. Federation headquarters 
want to make it clear, however, that 
next week’s meeting is for organized small 
business, “not for every Tom, Dick and 
Harry.” Chairman of the luncheon 
meeting who will introduce Sec. Hopkins 
is W. W. Welsh of Peru, Ind. Homer W. 
Ladd, Ladd Furniture Co., Fort Worth, 
was picked to be the South’s small re- 
tailer on the program. The meeting will 
adopt no resolutions, a refreshing depar- 
ture from usual convention rigmarole and 
a very smooth bit of strategy if, per- 
chance, the meeting should produce some 
vociferous dissenters. Kirstein will sum 
up at the close. 
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FTC Opens Up on Voluntaries 


Brokerage commissions—lifeblood of volunta:y 
chains—are under fire in complaint against Red & White 
and Modern Marketing Service. 


INDEPENDENTS in the grocery trade have 
had a choice of two courses to pursue in 
their fight against chain stores. One trail 
led to federal and state legislatures, 
where laws might be enacted to fetter the 
chains or eliminate them entirely. The 
other path led to emulation of the chains; 
it meant banding together in voluntary 
or cooperative groups to beat the chains 
at their own game. 

Last week the seeming incompatibility 
of the two courses was demonstrated 
when the Federal Trade Commission in- 
voked the Robinson-Patman law—thus 
far the most significant bit of federal 
legislation aimed at chains—in a long-ex- 
pected complaint against one of the big- 
gest voluntaries in the grocery field (BW 
—Aug13’38,p25). Specifically, the FTC 
charged that giant Red & White, of Chi- 
cago, through its purchasing agency, 
Modern Marketing Service, Inc., had 
accepted brokerage from manufacturers 
in violation of section 2 (c) of the R-P 
law. 

In emulating the corporate chain, in- 
dependents have organized in two types 
of groups—the voluntary chain and the 
retailer cooperative. The voluntaries, of 
which Red & White is one of the biggest 
and most powerful, are distinguished 
from cooperatives in the all-important 
matter of control. The cooperatives are 
associations of retailers banded together 





for collective buying and adverti 
they own and operate their own w 
sale houses, share in the profits of 
wholesaling business in proportior 
their patronage. Voluntaries, on the ot 
hand, are wholesaler-controlled; in t 
the retailers are mere satellites. As in 
case of the retailer cooperative, 
grocer owns his own store, is solel) 
sponsible for his own profit or loss, b 
the voluntary chains, there is no reba! 
of profits to the retailer. In addition 
the credit facilities which any retailer 
pects from his wholesaler, the volun: 
member gets the advantages of the gi 
name as well as advertising and merc! 
dising counsel. In the case of the big 
gional and national voluntaries in w! 





many wholesalers are banded toget}) 
retail members can match the corporat 


chains, price for price, because of 
mass buying of the big combine. 


R-P Law and Brokerage 


Prior to passage of the Robinson-Pat 


man law in June of 1936, the big volu 


taries and retailer cooperatives not on); 
got advertising allowances and quantity 
discounts but they also openly collected 
brokerage fees from manufacturers—just 
as did the big private chains. The broker 
age was the life blood of the headquarters 


organizations of the big voluntaries like 


Red & White, Independent Grocers A! 


A 















The Douglas DC-4 Carries Its First Passengers 


week (left). The cabin (right) looks like a railr id 
coach, holds 40 passengers. The plane will be passed 
around among the five companies for tests. United ts 
it first, has an option on first three DC-4’s to be built. 


The giant Douglas DC-4 plane, cooperatively devel- 
oped by Douglas and the five big transport companies 
—United, TWA, American, Eastern, Pan American— 
took off on its first passenger flight in Los Angeles last 
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This booklet is helping 
office executives meet 


THE HOURS PROBLEM 


WAYS 


to 


SAVE TIME 
in an 


OFFICE 


Suggestions tor locating 
and eliminating the use. 
less, costly operations that 


handicap office employees 





SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET! 


For the executive concerned with the 
problem of conserving clerical hours, this 
new booklet contains many specific sug- 
gestions for readijusting office routine. 
Write today, on your own letterhead, for 
your free copy. 





Executives concerned with conserving 
clerical hours are using this booklet to 
assist them in correcting situations such 


as these: 


BOTTLENECKS 


If any department or individual is obliged to be 
inactive when work “clogs” at some other point, 
the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. 
A slight change in equipment or routine may in- 


sure a more even flow of work 


PEAK PERIODS 


If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are 
merely recorded from day to day, peaks arise when 
employees must rehandle the figures to write cus- 
tomers’ statements, take a trial balance, analyze 
accounts, or complete statistical reports. Newer 
methods make it possible to iron out peaks by 


eliminating costly rehandling of figures 


UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS 


Duplication of media or records in a separate oper- 
ation takes time and creates the possibility of 
errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are re- 
quired to fit the work to present machines or sys- 


tem, investigate “direct-to-final-results’’ methods. 


NEEDLESS OPERATIONS 


Studying the work at each desk may reveal how a 
few simple short-cuts would save thousands of 
needless operations on your figuring, accounting, 


form-writing, and statistical work. 


The local Burroughs man will be glad to help you 
make a desk-to-desk survey. It will enable you to 
determine whether any of your employees are 
handicapped by operations that might be short« ned 


or eliminated. Call him today, or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6015 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich 


Burroughs 


it 
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ance, and Clover Farms. Out of that 5% 
they paid for the merchandising services 
rendered to members. 

Then along came the R-P law with its 
provision that buyers could not collect 
brokerages—and the trade wondered 
what would happen to voluntaries. Co- 
operatives figured they were in the clear, 
for the last section of the R-P law says 
that “nothing in this act shall prevent a 
cooperative association from returning to 
its members, producers, or consumers the 
whole, or any part of, the net earnings or 
surplus resulting from its trading opera- 


tions. 














Marketing Service Set Up 


As for the voluntaries, it’s no trade 
secret that they have continued to col- 
lect their brokerage commissions in one 
form or another. Some have simply de- 
cided to brazen it out and continue as 
they were. Others have put all their 
buying on a net price basis—the net price 
being lowered by the exact amount of the 
brokerage which they used to collect. 
Others sought to comply with the law by 
a separation of functions. One of these 
was Red & White. 

In Gcetober, 1936, some of Red & 

















Movies in Colored Lights Make Their Broadway Debut 
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Broadway’s spectaculars draw bigger audiences than Broadway’s theaters 
these days, and the latest electric show is being produced by the Wonder- 
sign Corp., 1564 Broadway, which last week installed its new sign on the 
Palace Building at 47th St. Introduced at the Paris Exposition in 1937, 
and operating like an animated motion picture cartoon, the first Wonder- 
sign in the U.S. (left) is 39% ft. wide, 27 ft. high, currently plugs the prod- 
ucts of some 20-odd advertisers. The sign is equipped to run 36 different 
units in a 12-minute period. Units are sold for $4,500 a year, for 20- 
second showings every 12 minutes. Forty miles of wiring (above, right) 
join the sign’s 27,000 vari-colored lamps with the apparatus (above, 
left) where compressed air impulses are converted into electric impulses 
which print, write, and draw the sign’s displays. 








can Institute of Food Distribution esti- 
mates that in June, 1936, there were 534 
wholesaler-sponsored voluntaries, with 
81,242 retailers attached. Today there are 
only 521 voluntaries, with 81,081 retailers 
attached, but the institute says that the 


White’s executives pulled out and set up 
Modern Marketing Service, Inc. They 
bought the control of all labels used on 
Red & White brands, and let it be known 
that they were private brokers ready to 


represent any and all suppliers. Natur- 
ally, manufacturers and canners who _ slight decrease in numbers is more than 


wanted to sell merchandise to Red & offset by a strengthened operating posi- 
White found it convenient to let Modern __ tion. 

represent them. Suppliers who wanted to The long-profit private brand lines, 
sell goods for distribution under Red & backbone of any voluntary chain opera- 
White’s private brand label found it par- tion, are generally considered to be in 
ticularly expedient to deal with Modern. vastly strengthened position as a result 
Modern was, however, obliged to supply of the extra merchandising effort which 
labels to any wholesaler who might want was put behind these brands when adver- 
to buy his own requirements, provided _ tising allowances were first choked off on 
the goods conformed to standards estab- enactment of the R-P law. 

lished for the Red & White brands. The 
Federal Trade Commission’s complaint 
argues that Modern, in effect, rebated 
brokerage commissions to Red & White 
by taking over such headquarters serv- 
ices as the distribution of information on 
market trends, a matrix service for news- 
paper ads, a monthly magazine, and 
handbills. 

Despite restrictions on buying privi- 
leges imposed by the R-P law, volun- 
taries are in virtually as strong a position 
today as perhaps ever before. The Ameri- 


Voluntary Officials’ Arguments 


Voluntary chain operators are more in- 
censed than worried about the FTC con 
plaint against Modern. They claim tha! 
their organizations are accomplishing the 
declared objective of the R-P law by aid- 
ing the independent merchant to con 
pete on equal terms with corporate 
chains. 

Furthermore, they claim that th 
render a more complete brokerage service 
than the old-line private brokers who 
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Behind the Industries up in front... 


YORK ENGINEERED REFRIGERATION 


A few of the many companies 
who have bought York 
Refrigeration in the past year: 


or longer drives or better bologna! 


Freezing countless golf ball cores before winding for greater resiliency 
...aiding in the curing of endless miles of sausage for better flavor. ..York 
plays a tremendous part in the efficient operation of a thousand and one 
varied industries. ¢ Industry gives York the lion’s share of her tough prob- 
lems because York comes through with engineered answers. York deals 
ith facts born of research... builds equipment and trains men to apply it 

at the lowest cost to industry! ¢ Whether you need refrigeration for 

2 complex installation or the simplest application...in Syracuse or Scandi- 


avia...call on York. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. Headquarters Branches and 


Distributors everywhere...with engineering service throughout the world. 


EADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
ARMOUR 

A. & P. TEA CO. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 
BORDEN 

CALCO CHEMICAL 
CANADA DRY 

CUDAHY PACKING 
DUPONT 

EASTMAN KODAK 

FIRES TONE 

FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
FORD MOTOR 

GENERAL BAKING 
GENERAL FOODS 
GENERAL MOTORS 
GOODRICH 

GULF OL 

HUMBLE OIL 

HERSHEY CHOCOLATE 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
PABST BREWING 
PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS 
PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
RUPPERT'S BREWING 
SHEFFIELD FARMS 
SOCONY VACUUM 

SWIFT & CO. 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORP. 
TEXAS COMPANY 
UNITED FRUIT 


refrigeration 
air conditioning 
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me for the law. As one voluntary 
official put it—somewhat more sulphuri- 
calls What difference does it make 
ther I divvy up the brokerage com- 
I collect with my wholesalers or 
ender a real selling service to the 
turers I represent. Through our 
ry organization we keep pushing 
. goods right through to the point of 
nsumer sale.” 


they ' 


1 
wheth 


MmISsic 


Voluntaries aren’t much worried about 
the outcome of the FTC action, for they 
have several “outs.” They can function 
on the net price basis and buy their re- 
quirements from suppliers who confine 
their business solely to one or more big 
buyers. And if worse comes to worst, the 
voluntaries can always play with the idea 
of transforming themselves into bona fide 
retailer cooperatives. 


China’s Industries Fight On 


Removed bodily ahead of Japan’s advance, plants 
are rebuilt in the West. Products, traveling over new 
routes, add to Japanese difficulties. 


Toxyo (Business Week Bureau) — 
China’s “war” plan is to beat the invader 
economically by intense industrial de- 
velopment in territory she still holds. 
Until the last resistance of Chinese guer- 
rillas and regulars is crushed, Japan’s 
hope of a cash-in on her staggering war 
investment will remain unrealized. To 
continue the struggle from mountain ref- 
uges in the Southwest, China must have 
factories to turn out war materials and 
nust keep her foreign trade going to ob- 
tain munitions from abroad. This in- 
volves creating industrial centers in one 
f the world’s most backward territories 
and the opening of new trade avenues to 
the outside world. 


unks Transport Workshops 


Industrialization of the Chinese South- 
west has made a remarkable start. When 
the Japanese troops were advancing into 
the Shanghai district, the wily Chinese 
uickly removed their industrial machin- 
ry into the foreign-controlled Interna- 
ional Settlement. Later they trans- 
ported much of the equipment by ship, 
allroad, and truck into Kwangsi, 
Hunan, Kiangsi provinces. Still more 
mazing was the piecemeal removal of 
laborate plants from the Hankow- 
Vuhan sector. Workshops complete with 
nachines, drive shafts, power plants and 
ven the roofs were loaded onto river 
junks. Six to twelve of these were joined 
y beams to provide sufficient buoyancy 
nd floor space. The whole job of dis- 
iantling, loading, unloading was com- 
ileted with automobile jacks and sweat- 
ng manpower. In this way, nearly all the 
mportant equipment was moved out of 
he Wuhan sector save two blast fur- 
aces at Hanyeping (a suburb of Han- 
ow), which were blown up. Most of the 
lants are now being operated at Chung- 

ing and Kunming. 

Since late last year China has obtained 
tree substantial foreign credits (includ- 
ng a *25,000,000 loan from the United 

tates). These are being utilized partly 
© buy war materials, partly for indus- 
nal reconstruction. 


American automobiles and heavy ma- 
chinery, British railroad material and 
rolling stock are now filtering into China 
from Indo-China and Burma, are help- 
ing to meet the immediate needs of indus- 
try and communication. The rejuvena- 
tion of obsolescent mines—tin, tungsten, 
and antimony—has created a large de- 
mand for mining equipment. Contracts 
have been let to both American and Brit- 
ish firms, formerly unable to compete in 
this market with German exporters. 

An iron foundry, with an initial ca- 
pacity of 10 tons daily, is under con- 
struction in Szechuan. Others probably 
will be added. 

Tin mining in the same province (it 
accounts for 95% of China’s output and 
is an important source of American sup- 
ply) produced a record volume last year 


23 


despite adverse operating conditions. The 
National Resources Commission is now 
launched on an ambitious scheme to ex 
pand and modernize the mines, whose 
number increased from 48 to more than 
100 during 1938. 

The Ministry of Economics has dis 
patched a group of mining experts to 
the gold-producing centers in Yunnan, 
Szechuan, and Chinghai to prospect the 
mining possibilities in these provinces. It 
is estimated that gold production can be 
increased to $50,000,000 from the present 
$15,000,000. This would help mightily 
in maintaining China’s war purchases 
abroad 


Railroads—For War and Trade 


Dr. H. H. Kung, minister of finance, 
is heading the Economic Reconstruction 
Committee which also controls railroad 
construction. Twenty million dollars has 
been set aside as an initial working fund 
Plans for 11 
mapped out to connect all provinces in 
the Southwest. With British credits, con- 
struction on the vital Yunnan-Burma 
railroad is being pushed with energy to 
make it available for traffic by March, 
1941. 

Ten new and 200 
have been ordered for the Yunnan-Indo- 
China line, which is at present the only 
railway carrying armaments into China 
The new equipment is part of an exten- 
sive project to increase the capacity of 
the railroad. There is said to be at pres- 
ent more than a three months’ backlog of 
cargo in Hanoi, Indo-China. It includes 
hundreds of American motor trucks which 
have been assembled under the direction 


railway lines have been 


locomotives cars 





For Delivery to the U.S.S.R. 








International 


Soviet engineers ordered this U.S. fireboat after they saw a picture of one 
like it in a U.S. magazine. The boat was loaded last week on a Vladi- 
vostock-bound freighter (above), is 90 ft. long, weighs 180 tons, has heavy 
bows and a raked stem to facilitate maneuvering in icy waters. 

















ADDRESSING MACHINE 





OWNERS- 


Save half your addressing costs and floor space with this new 
and silent Elliott addressing equipment. It prints better ad- 
dresses 2 to 5 times faster from Address cards that are made 
2 to 6 times faster. 
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his shows two of the thousands of offices that have changed 
from metal address plates to Elliott address cards during 
the last few years for the following reasons: 







“By changing to the Elliott Addressing 
System we were able to save enough on 
labor alone to more than pay for the ma- 
chine in twelve months.” 

“Because instead of punching addresses 
into the Elliott address cards with slow and 
noisy address punching presses we simply 
throw our typewriter ribbon to the OFF po- 
sition and stencil the addresses as fast as 


re typewriting.” 


May we send you a booklet that 
tells you the many other Elliott 












“And when we take an Elliott 
address card out of the type- 







writer, no time is wasted in- advantages? 
serting an index card and index 
tabs with each address plate to me LOTT Wp 





make it readable.” 

“And we have found Elliott 
address cards to be even more 
durable than metal address 
plates.” 












ADDRESSING MACHINES 


151 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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shipment into China. 


\merican engineers and nov 


Several minor railroads are uw 
struction. In many stretches 


| came from lines now in Japanes« 


One is the Hunan-Kwangsi R 
which will form a main line of « 
cation in the Southwest. The H: 
Kweilin sector, a distance of 20 
has already been completed and 
to traffic. Other new lines are the S 
Kunming Railway, more than 60) 
and the Chengtu-Chungking R 
350 miles. 

Many new highways have be 
since the outbreak of the h 
mostly by manual labor. A new 
great strategic and commercial 
tance is the 600-mile highway 
Dec24'38,p36) which begins at K 
in Yunnan and terminates at 
Burma, traversing very difficult 


Air Routes, Steel, Radio 


Though a sharp curtailment | 
made in the original 10,000-mil 
program, new air routes have been « 
These include 2,100 miles opera 
the China National Aviation C 
which Pan-American Airways has 
interest, and 4,000 miles by the } 
Aviation Corp., a Sino-Germai 
prise. Several years ago an aircr 
tory, controlled by Curtiss-Wrig]! 


|} and Douglas Aircraft Co., was 


lished in Chekiang. The same 
are establishing a second plant 
Burmese border. 

A $2,500,000 steel mill, under « 
tion in Chungking, is nearing con 

Three thousand miles of new t 
lines have been laid since the « 
of the hostilities, with the le 


| cables used already 10 times 1 


tance. Eight new radio statior 


| been erected in the southwester 


inces, with 14 more either pla 
under construction, and a radi 
service has been opened between ¢ 
king and Kunming. 

The Chinese Southwest, wh: 
plies most of the tung oil for A: 


paint and varnish industry, 


trouble getting the product abro 


supplies are coming out in suffici« 
| 


ume to prevent a serious disloca' 
the market. Efforts are being n 
increase output and improve qua 


Tea Trade Gets Help 


A Yunnan Tea Co. has been 
lished with a capital of $1,000,00/ 
plied by the Bank of China. It wi 
Yunnan’s famous Pu Erh tea abro: 
to the same end the Foreign 
Bureau for Chekiang has extende: 
000,000 in credits to tea mercha 
the province. 


The vitality of Chinese comm: 


reflected in the number of regist 
at the Bureau of Trade Marks in ¢ 
king. Since the bureau opened a y« 
1,185 trademarks have been list 
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which $49 belong to foreign merchants. 

[here are now branches of the Central 
Mint in Chungking, Chengtu, Lanchow, 
ond Kweilin. The plants started work at 
the beginning of November last year 
and have since turned out millions of 
copper and nickel coins. 

Ninety branch offices of Chinese banks 
were established in the southwestern 
provinces and abroad during 1938. They 
include 24 in Szechuan, 13 in Hunan, 11 
in Yunnan, 9 in Fukien, 7 in Kwangsi, 
6 in Kwangtung, and 8 in foreign coun- 
tries. So far, no foreign bank has opened 
a branch in the new Chinese Southwest. 


“Ship American” Plea 


Former Dollar Line’s appeal 
boosts trade. Suggests end of ship 
subsidy. 


EARLY THIS YEAR, the management of 
the American President Lines began 
beating the drum consistently before 
shippers with the “Ship American” 
theme, but with a new angle: the pos- 
sibility of shifting enough American 
cargo to American-flag ships to reduce, 
and maybe eliminate, the need for oper- 
ating subsidies. 

Before some 5,000 shippers in half a 
dozen addresses during the first three 
months of the year, Pres. Joseph R. 
Sheehan has emphasized the claim that 
if the U. S. merchant marine were to 
handle 35% of the cargoes originating 
in this country, instead of the present 
26%, annual revenues of subsidized lines 
would be increased by $43,000,000. (Gov- 
ernment subsidies now total about $13,- 
000,000 for operation of some 145 ves- 
sels.) Other subsidized steamship serv- 
ices shudder when they hear such talk. 
They are inclined to shush even the 
suggestion that operating subsidies, 
under certain circumstances, might be 
reduced or eliminated. 


Some Cheering Results 


This week, in San Francisco, the man- 
agement of American President (the 
former Dollar Line) thought it saw indi- 
cations that the “Ship American” idea 
had been taking hold. Analyzing latest 
operating results, they discovered that: 

(1) Although the steamship business 
generally goes into the doldrums from 
March to June, the company’s traffic 
(both freight and passenger) isn’t show- 
ing the traditional seasonal slump: (2) 
the “President” liners are making heavy- 
revenue runs, with the Garfield entering 
New York harbor May 9 carrying the 
largest cargo in its history, and the 
Coolidge sailing out through the Golden 
Gate May 6 with a capacity load; (3) 
during the first quarter this year, reve- 
nues from outward-bound freight ap- 
proximated those of 1928, a peak year 
in Dollar operations, and inbound freight 
receipts were only 10% under 1928. 
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C. I. O. Turns to the South 


Textile Workers Organizing Committee is dis- 


solved, and United Textile Workers assume full authority. 


Hillman will ‘‘advise” them in big drive. 


WITH THE COAL-MINING industry more 
firmly tied to unionism than ever before, 
through union-shop contracts which 
covered all but a few holdouts, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations turned 
this week to another of its strongest sec- 
tions. Ending a two-year organization 
period, the United Textile Workers and 
its “receiver,” Textile Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, voted a final merger in 
Philadelphia, set up a constitution, and 
elected new officers. Thereby the “con- 
solidation” program of C.1LO. (BW— 
May6'39,p18) moved ahead another 
notch. Big and strong in steel, coal, 
transport, electrical manufacture, and 
textiles, the industrial union organizers 
were getting into position to shrug off 
any amount of “disintegration” among 
clerks, sign painters, waffle makers— 
even automobile workers, if anyone had a 
crack to make along those lines. 

Since March 9, 1937, textile-mill or- 
ganization had been steered by Sidney 


Wide World 
Francis Gorman resigned as presi- 


dent of the United Textile Workers 
last week—but not until after the 
ceremony in front of the statue of 
Samuel Gompers, on Washington's 
Massachusetts Ave., in which Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the A.F.L. 
and President Green returned the 
A.F.L. charter to the union. 


Hillman, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and a charter member 
of the small committee of union presi 
dents who pulled away from American 
Federation of Labor policy to set up 
C.1.0. Hillman put A.C.W. money into 
the T.W.O.C.; John L. Lewis sent in 
funds from the United Mine Workers 
In the field when T.W.O.C. got under 
way was a small “standstill” union 
the United Textile Workers—which had 
lost most of its members and most of 
its morale after the costly and abortive 
textile-mill strikes of 19384. 

After making an agreement with 
U.T.W. to organize in its name, Hillman 
put hundreds of organizers into the field 
In an interview with Business Week 
he described the course he would follow 
(BW—Mar20’37,p16) in aiming at New 
England first, and later the South. Al- 
most as soon as word got around that 
contracts would be underwritten by Hill- 
man and T.W.O.C. instead of Francis 
Gorman (leader of the strike-battered 
U.T.W.) and the older, more truculent 
union leaders, the textile campaign be 
gan to move. As early as August, 1937, 
Hillman won his first big victory when 
silk and rayon manufacturers in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
formed a new employers’ association and 
invited him to meet with them and talk 
contracts. Peace in that field has been 
unbroken since then. 


‘ins Elections, Contracts 


T.W.OC. concentrated on New Eng- 
land and the Middle West, won employee 
elections right and left, got contracts 
with giant firms like American Viscose, 
American Woolen, Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet, and with many smaller plants. When 
Hillman reported to the joint T.W.O0.C.-. 
U.T.W. conventions in Philadelphia this 
week, he presented a list of 1,018 mills 
and 274,000 workers covered by his 709 
agreements. As T.W.O.C. ended the re 
ceivership phase, it turned over these 
contracts to U.T.W., which changed its 
name to Textile Workers Union of 
America. 

Meanwhile, another “United Textile 
Workers” has been formed, and will go 
into the South concurrently with Hill- 
man’s army, seeking contracts there. 
Some time back Gorman’ left the 
T.W.OC, setup, announcing that he was 
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N..: time you make an advertising budget, think of It looks as though you’d be smart to put some of J agains 
this— A gooa 40 cents in every dollar spent at retail that money in Country Gentleman... and add the Got 
comes from country people’s pockets, and just isn’t country cream to whatever cream you’re getting now. & the ch 
in the cities — For cream is what we give you... in a great, big & ing liy 
Yet only some 5 per cent of national advertising way. Got 
is being aimed at country customers in their own Right at our finger-tips we’ve got over 2,000,000 0! & backe 
mediums ! the best families in that big and under-sold 40 per cent So 
It looks as though you’re over-selling cities ...as of your market. short 
though you’re going too far below the city cream, to Got the best of ’em on the word of hundreds of some 
get expensive city skimmed milk. local retailers who’ve checked our subscription list’ HB for yo 
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against their own customer lists . . . 

Got ‘em interested as big-city magazines don’t get 
the chance to interest their readers, because we’re talk- 
ing livelihood along with entertainment .. . 

Got ’em so thoroughly under control that no idea 
backed by our pages has ever failed to get action. 

So next time you make an advertising budget, cut 
short the city selling at the cream-line . . . and send 
some money out to get the other cream that’s waiting 
for you here! 
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suspending the U.T.W. executives who 
stuck with Hillman. The U.T.W. board 
thereupon announced that Gorman was 
expelled; Gorman, with a small New 
England following of dissident locals, 
made a new tieup with A.F.L. Last week 
in Washington the Gorman section met, 
accepted Gorman’s resignation as presi- 
dent, and named a young Southerner, 
C. M. Cox, to lead the A.F.L. drive. 


Persistency without Fireworks 


On the C.1L.O. side, Hillman will re- 
main as adviser and most powerful single 
figure in textile unionism, although he 
will be freed of a good deal of the de- 
tailed work which will be taken over by 
Emil Rieve, his right-hand man, and 
other associates. Employers and labor 
observers who know Hillman well antici- 
pate a Southern campaign without fire- 
works and without much publicity save 
announcement of such agreements as 
come after negotiations. The T.W.O.C. 
record during the past two years has been 
one of persistent penetration, and slow, 
careful negotiation. It was 15 months 
after the winning of employee elections 
at American Woolen’s big plants before 
Hillman and the management polished 
off a contract—and during that period 
hard times had brought wage reductions 
instead of wage increases. Nor is this lag 
between organization and contract-sign- 
ing unusual with Hillman—he prefers 
to make sure that he is no longer a 


stranger to management, before reaching 
conclusions. 

Two problems are evident before the 
textile organizations move into the South 
—and they confront both C.1.0. and 
A.F.L. First is the question of cost; dur- 
ing the past two years the T.W.O0.C.- 
U.T.W. drive cost something more than 
$2,000,000, and the Southern field is big- 
ger and more scattered than New Eng- 
land. To some extent, the unions already 
have a foothold there—Hillman has 
picked up a couple of hundred small 
agreements here and there in the sec- 
tion—but the South still is at least 80% 
non-union. 

The second big problem is this: With 
the coming of the federal wage-hour 
law, the Southern workers have in many 
places been boosted to a wage which, 
although small, is more than the unions 
previously had been able to get. With 
the government’s arm around him, will 
the Southern mill worker figure he needs 
to pay union dues? 





Civic Unity Drives 
Whirlwind campaign in 


Ohio cities is intended to empha- 
size primacy of confidence. 


A TRIANGULAR INDUSTRIAL area in north- 
eastern Ohio is the testing ground for a 
“unity” campaign of the new American 








You Wouldn't 
Intentionally 
Handicap 
Skilled Hands 


Ie is often hard to determine from cost sheets 
exactly how much the unseen qualities of steel 


affect the production of your skilled shop men. 


If bars do not machine uniformly, if hard spots 





break or dull tools, if bars are too hard for bending and forming, if alloy steel parts must be 
re-treated to secure desired physical properties—then up go costs, down go profits. 
__ This is one of the reasons why Ryerson has spent years in building up stocks of better, more 
uniform steels—steels worthy of the Ryerson seal of Certification. 
All Ryerson certified carbon steels are made to rigid specifications that assure the most desir- 


able qualities in each particular type of steel. 


Ryerson certified alloys are from selected heats in 


which the hardening factors (analysis, grain size, etc.) are within a marrow range that assures 


uniform heat treatment response. 


With every shipment, large or small, Ryerson sends accurate data on the chemical and physical 


properties of the alloy bars furnished. 
obligation. 
When you need steel—stecl that responds 


to skilled hands and keeps 


This added service is given without additional cost or 


roduction flowing 


smoothly—specify Ryerson Certified Steels. Stocks are complete and immediate shipment is assured. 
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Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Economic Foundation. Fred G. C! 
former Cleveland oil man who sta: 
the Crusaders in prohibition days of 1° °9 
and later the Tax Action League, for: 
the foundation around the idea 
methods of civic organization could 
used to build up in all groups a real 
tion of their mutual dependence, { 
need for tolerance, and the primacy 
confidence in all industrial growth 
activity. 


Foci of the Movement 


Massillon, Warren, Canton, Ak 
Youngstown, and Cleveland, in aly 
that order, are the cities where the fo 
dation is undertaking its work this y: 
All of them are highly industrialized 
communities in steel, rubber, fabricatin, 
and a variety of other trades where i: 
dustrial disputes have made the national! 
headlines several times in late years. Por 
tions of the method have been tried by 
Mr. Clark in Elmira, N. Y.; Terre Haute, 
Ind.; and Long Beach, Calif. 

With a staff of six working from the 
Cleveland headquarters and three or- 
ganizers and speakers at local meetings, 
the foundation opened its first campaign 
in Massillon early in May. Sherman 
Rogers, lecturer and magazine writer: 
DeLoss Walker, lecturer, and Dr. Alfred 
P. Haake, economist on six-month leave 
from the Nationai Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, are the speakers 
James B. Finger, advertising man re- 
cently with Calvert Distillers, Inc., is 
the managing director. 

In Massillon (pop. 26,500) a Civi 
Unity Association was formed by 57 of 
the possible 75 organizations of all types 
in the city. The American Legion led 
off. Commercial, labor, religious, educa- 
tional, veterans’ and women’s organiza- 
tions sent delegates. Mr. Rogers spoke to 
two or three of these organizations daily 
for two weeks, explaining the purposes 
of the movement. A final general meet 
ing launched the work of a string of com- 
mittees. The general chairman in Mas- 
sillon is Sherlock H. Evans, clerk of mu- 
nicipal court. “Massillon is united—let 
us keep it that way,” Mr. Evans said in 
closing the last big meeting. 


Labor Doesn’t Hold Aloof 


Represented in the meetings and on 
the committees are both the Massillon 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the Trades and Labor Assembly (Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor). Though the 
meetings had all the response the founda- 
tion could have hoped for, the real test 
is conceded to be the durability of the 
spirit aroused and its effective expres- 
sion in the work of the committees on 
new industries, employment, constru: 
tion, modernization, city planning, and 
so on. 

The aim from here forward is to “bring 
back the faith that will put money to 
work,” and thereby restore men to work 
in Massillon. 
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Smiles in the Banks 


Employees get valuable 
pointers from Public Relations 
Council of bankers’ group. 


Tue NAMES oF Stuart Chase, Herbert 
Hoover, Adolf Hitler, Walter Lippmann, 
L. P. Ayres, Henry Wallace, and some 40 
others stood side by side on a recom- 
mended book shelf this week—the shelf 
represented by a bibliography for a new 
course in public relations. Promoter of 
the course was the American Bankers As- 
sociation, and the aim is education of 
bank employees in building customer 
good will. 

Since the turn of the year, the A.B.A. 
Public Relations Council has forwarded 
to member banks 4,500 sets of booklets, 
dealing with public relations, and a 
“Memorandum for Conference Leaders” 
which recommends best methods of stag- 
ing group employee meetings. 

The A.B.A. is not breaking new ground 
with the course; rather, it is continuing a 
policy inaugurated six years ago. In 1933, 
when public estimation of banks was at a 
low ebb, the association decided that 
training of employees in better handling 
of customer problems was an essential to 
the recapturing of general good will. At 
that time, the association published a 
book called Constructive Customer Rela- 
tions, which still is used as a basis of em- 
ployee conference programs in more than 
6,000 banks. 

Recently, more steam has been gen- 
erated behind the banks’ campaign to 
equip the employees with answers for 
customer questions and criticisms, and 
the new series of booklets is intended to 
encourage group analysis of such prob- 
lems. 


Factory News-Letter 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
hands it out to workers as they 
get their wages. 


Factory EMPLOYEES of the American 
Rolling Mill Co. now receive a “news 
letter” with each week’s pay. Alongside 
the pay office stands a clerk who offers 
each man a folded single mimeographed 
sheet. It is devoted to giving the boys 
the lowdown on facts directly affecting 
their jobs. No safety slogans or other 
preaching allowed. But the publication 
gives its readers a liberal education in 
the economics of steel making, neverthe- 
less. It is a news letter on what affects 
their hours and their pay. The first ex- 
periment was last year at the Middle- 
town, O., mills. Last month the final 
two plants were added to this new type 
of plant newspaper chain. 

Each letter opens with the week’s steel 
industry operating percentage, Armco 
percentage, the individual plant’s per- 





Outside of congested city areas most 
Western Union messengers use bi- 


cycles. Now Western Union is going 
in for streamlining, introducing its 
boys to a new vehicle known as a 
“Telemotor.” That is Western Un- 
ion’s own name for these motor 
bikes, purchased from various man- 
ufacturers. Western Union has about 
100 Telemotors in operation now, 
expects them to be popular with mes- 
sengers. They get around faster, 
and so enable a messenger to in- 
crease his income and pay off the 
cost of his Telemotor quickly. 





centage. If company or mill is below the 
industry, the commentator is permitted 
some such remark as, “The only way this 
can be turned around is to have our 
costs such that we can bid on and get 
the orders in a wide open market.” But 
no pep talks. 

Close-up figures give the sheet au- 
thority. The paragraphs bristle with 
such phrases as “95.9% delivery last 
week,” “second-highest tonnage last week, 
860 tons,” “one accident last week, esti- 
mated loss to this man and his family 
$150 and intense pain to the man,” 
“new product for Ashland.” There are 
specific suggestions to help the men, 
such as instructions for arranging to get 
this year’s vacation with pay. When a 
customer complains of coon-skin stain 
on Armco sheet steel requiring an extra 
coat of paint to cover, that’s news, not 
blah for the men in the responsible mill 
department. 

To keep the news letters spontaneous 
and last-minute, they do not come in to 
Middletown for advance approval. Ifthe 
plant man has been a little over-enthusi- 
astic in editorializing or otherwise sound- 
ing off his opinions rather than mill or 
industry facts, anyone who knows Armco 
knows he will get a tactful suggestion to 
lay off the vanilla. 

The service letter costs little, does not 
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conflict with the plant magazine. The 
management thinks it serves a definitely 
useful purpose that no other employee 
medium has yet turned up to perform 
The office help at Middletown recently 
complained that local mill men know 
more than they do about what's going on, 
so now the general office is about to get 
Vol. I, No. 1. Mill men’s wives in sev 
eral Armco towns have been overheard 
discussing the latest issue’s information 
as they leaned on the counter at the 
A.& P., so it is apparently getting fam 
ily pass-along circulation, which the 
Armco management considers all to the 


good. 
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Worcester Plan Expanded 


SIXTY INDUSTRIAL FIRMS in Worcester, 
Mass., that have just completed a year’s 
sponsorship of a quietly effective “com 
munity campaign” are now planning to 
continue and expand their work during 
its second year. Object of this campaign 
has been to tell Worcester about the 
problems, aims, and the community 
value of its local industry. To carry its 
message the program has utilized news 
papers, direct mail, radio, posters, lec- 
tures, plant tours, and many other forms 
of publicity. Active direction of the work 
will continue in the charge of the Com 
mittee on Business Information of the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce. 


Quick Justice for Visitors 
Tuis Week in New York City an emet 
gency arbitration system was set up to 
expedite the settlement of commercial 
and civil disputes which may arise be 
tween out-of-towners and business firms 
during the World’s Fair season. If both 
parties to a controversy can agree to 
abide by the decision of an impartial arbi- 
trator, he will settle their case in a few 
hours or less—free of charge. Also, in- 
surance companies and several bar asso 
ciations have agreed to refer litigation 
over the adjustment of accident cases 
involving visitors to the tribunals, ac- 
cording to the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. 


Progress in “Forty Plus” 


Tuose “Forty Pivs” cives (BW— 
Apr1’39,p28) seem to be doing all right 
A recent report from the New York City 
club, which was organized in January of 
this year, states that the club now has 
22 alumni members—meén who have got- 
ten jobs. About 200 men over 40, who 
are unemployed now but have earned 
over $4,000 a year, are active members. 
The club has been able to list about 50 
salaried positions, not counting jobs on 
a commission basis, that the members 
have come across in interviewing possible 
employers. 
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Why Cyclone Fence 
Saves You Money 
—the Year ’Round! 


HOUSANDS of plant owners rely on 
Cyclone to protect their valuable property. 
They know that “Keep Out” signs are worth- 
less—that makeshift fence trouble. 
Either is too risky and may prove more costly 
than good fence that protects every foot of 
property line—day and night. And more plant 
owners use Cyclone than any other property 
protection fence because they have found that 
the best fence is the cheapest in the long run. 
Cyclone Fence is strong. It defies the tough- 
est weathering conditions and lasts for years. 
Stays firm, straight and good-looking. Gates 
don’t drag. Cyclone Fence will be erected by 
our factory-trained crews if you wish. Upkeep 
is almost negligible. Use Cyclone and put an 
end to your worries about protection. 


FREE — Illustrated Book on Fence 


All the facts you want to know about fence 
—for business, playground, school or home. 
Illustrates 14 kinds of fence. Whether you are 
thinking of erecting a fence now or later—a 
few feet or miles of it—you need this book. 
Just mail the coupon—today. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, 
Cal., Pacific Coast Division 
United States Steel Products Co., 
New York, Export Distributors 


invites 





Cyctone Fence Co. e 
Dept. 459, Waukegan, Ill. | 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 


“Your Fence—How to Choose It—-How to Use 


erty; a nat 
C) School. Approximat 
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Dramatizing Beryllium 
Industrial possibilities and international aspects 
of super-light metal are placed in the spotlight by TNEC’, 


“infant industry”’ inquiry. 


Just serore the Temporary National 
Economic Committee staged its two-day 
probe last week into the sensitive in- 
wards of the comparatively youthful 
beryllium industry, Hugh B. Cox, special 
assistant to the attorney general, released 
a calculatedly innocuous press statement 
which began: “This morning the Depart- 
ment of Justice will present evidence 
with respect to the attempts which have 
been and are being made in this country 
to build up the production of beryllium 
and beryllium alloys.” Before the two 
days waxed and waned, Mr. Cox had 
succeeded in getting into the record some 
72 closely printed pages of testimony 
which ranged from a description of be- 
ryllium and its technical applications to 
a thrill-packed drama of international in- 
trigue and undercover maneuvering for 
beryllium patents and manufacturing se- 
crets which may become of paramount 
important in any man’s war. One par- 
ticipant in the Washington hearing said 
that the testimony “out-Oppenheimed 


| Oppenheim.” 


Beryllium has fourth place in the chem- 


ist’s list of 92 elements, being lh: 
only by hydrogen, helium, and lit 
Its specific gravity is about 1.8, as 
pared with magnesium’s 1.74 and a 
num’s 2.7. Since its hardness in the 
state compares with that of mild s 
tural steel, the public got pretty ex 
a dozen years ago at the thought 
200-story buildings framed in bery! 
When the then price of about $200 
pound (present price is $15 per pour 
beryllium content in various . al! 
came out a little later, the public co 
down, with the result that beryllium 
had little play in the newspaper fea 
sections—until the TNEC 
probe hit the wires. 


beryl! 


“International” from Outset 


Prime witness was Andrew J. Gahagan 
indefatigable president of Beryllium Corp 


and its manufacturing subsidiary, Ber) 


lium Corp. of Pennsylvania, Reading 
Pa. His testimony described the super 
light metal, its history, its sources, its 


production, and application. 
As the testimony brought out, 


Harris @ f 


Senator Joseph O’ Mahoney, chairman of the Temporary National Econo» 
Committee, and Andrew Gahagan, president of the Beryllium Corp., exa 
ine the crude ore and a hammer in which beryllium alloy is used, as 1 
TNEC starts its investigation of the little-known beryllium industry. 
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What do these eyes look for 
in a McGraw-Hill Publication 
? 


McGraw-Hill establishes first laboratory 
of editorial research in industrial publish- 
ing. Finds out who reads what and why 


EE PYBLISHER wants to know how much 
y of Wis magazine is actually read. How it 
is read. What articles are scanned, what read 
, cagually, what studied diligently. 
/ For answers to these questions, McGraw- 


/ /7 hill Editors have been left largely to their 


own resources. Traditionally, they have spent, 
and still do spend most of their time in the 
field talking to readers. But, valuable as that 
is, it nevertheless is not organized and imple- 
mented research. 

And so, the Division .of Editorial Research 
of McGraw-Hill under the direction of R. O. 
Eastman was created in June 1938 
to bring continually to each editor 
new facts on the readership of his 
publication. 

This Division of Editorial Re- 
search now has a corps of research 
technicians in the field; located at 
strategic’ industrial points and 
cross-examining readers of every 
McGraw-Hill publication. They en- 
list the cooperation of the reader 
to the extent of completely recon- 
structing his reading of each issue. 
They find out not merely what is 
read, item by item, but how it is read, why 
it is read and what the reader gets out of it. 

Now the McGraw-Hill editor knows pre- 
cisely how his editorial product is being con- 


is directi 


fre 


R. O. Eastman, long 
the director of his 
own research service, 


cGraw- Hill's edito- 
| laboratory. 


sumed — captions, text, pictures. He knows 
promptly just how well each feature gets 
across. He knows his errors of omission and 
commission. 

Now every McGraw-Hill editor can ex- 
periment safely because he has a scientific 
check on results. Stimulated by facts, forti- 
fied by knowing, his new knowledge further 
broadens his horizon and opens new vistas 
of the editorial service he can render. 

Every report from this Division is issued 
with this specific restriction: 

“Reports of the Division of Editorial 
Research are solely for the guid- 
ance of McGraw-Hill Editors and 
Publishers.” 

In other words, this research is 
not for sales promotion. It is an 
editorial laboratory where the 
McGraw-Hill “Product” is tested— 
where weaknesses are detected and 
improvements discovered. As a re 
sult of this research, every McGraw- 
Hill Publication has made some ed- 
itorial change—some change to 
serve the reader better — to inten- 
sify further the reader interest. 

The implication to the advertiser, we think, 
is this: That the productiveness of any adver- 
tising medium can only be in proportion to 
the sustained service it renders to its readers. 


head of 





PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


McGRAW-HILL 


American Machinist 

Aviation 

Bus Transportation 
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Chemical & Metallurgical 
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lium has been “international” from the 
beginning. In 1797 a Frenchman discov- 
ered it in emeralds, aquamarines, beryls, 
and the fairly plentiful ores containing 
them. Germans took up the work in 1824 
and kept the metal very much their own 
until Beryllium Corp. went into opera- 
tion in the United States in 1929, and 
Brush Beryllium Co., Cleveland, got go- 
ing in 1931 under the egis of its presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles B. Sawyer, who is also 
chairman of Brush Laboratories Co. 

Somehow or other, Mr. Gahagan did 
not become acutely aware of the work 
which Germany’s gigantic Siemens & 
Halske A.G. had been doing in the 
cranky job of extracting the metal and 
combining it with copper and nickel and 
other less rare metals, until his company 
had gotten deep into the same problems 
and had bumpéd into various American 
patents held by Siemens & Halske which 
cramped his style. 


They Make a Deal— 


For several years, Mr. Gahagan tried 
by correspondence to make contact with 
Siemens & Halske. That failing, he sailed 
for Europe and returned with a patent- 
exchange agreement wherein the world 
was to be divided between Beryllium 
Corp., which was to have full right to 
produce, exploit, and sublicense beryllium 
production and application in the two 
Americas, and S.&H., which, through 
its subsidiaries, would have the rest of 
the world for its oyster. 

All was apparently serene patent-wise 
until last year, when a mysterious Mr. 
Jameson of England communicated the 
fact to Mr. Gahagan that he was a stock- 
holder in Beryllium Corp., and passed 
along a virtual command that Mr. Ga- 
hagan look him up in London. Mr. 
Gahagan did, and discovered the mystery 
man to be no less a person than chair- 
man of the board of the farflung Vickers 
Co., and a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Mr. Jameson was “very interested 
in beryllium” because he considered that 
it would probably be a most important 
metal from a military point of view in 
the next world war. “We are entirely 
dependent upon the Malay Straits and 
Bolivia for tin for the manufacture of 
bronze. The Malay Straits might be cut 
off. The few tin mines in Bolivia might 
be blown up and beryllium copper would 
be the only thing we could use for cer- 
tain purposes. . . . I wanted to become 
one of your stockholders to follow your 
development.” Mr. Jameson refused to 
have England in any way dependent 
upon Germany for beryllium and _ its 
alloys. 


—But It Has to Be Modified 


As reported to TNEC, the upshot was 
that agents of Mr. Jameson and his com- 
pany used the devious processes of di- 
plomacy to cram through a modification 
of Beryllium Corp.’s contract with Sie- 
mens & Halske, whereby England could 
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Globe-W ernicke Into the Building Field 





The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincin- 
nati, which has long been a leading 
manufacturer of office supplies and 
equipment, as well as of commercial 
and industrial partitions, is branch- 
ing out into the steel building field— 
making standard prefabricated units 
for commercial and industrial use, 
such as service stations (above), 


ak AES AON a ARB 


lunch rooms, wash and locker rooins 
for industrial plants. The units can 
be arranged to meet individual re- 
quirements; moreover, since all of the 
parts can be removed and reass: 
bled, almost 100% salvage is possible. 
The buildings are being sold through 
a special new Globe-Wernicke sales 
division. 





secure its beryllium supplies from the 
American company. 

The TNEC probe dipped into the 
pricing policies of American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., and its smaller com- 
petitor, Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, 
N. J. (the only two companies as yet in 
commercial production of beryllium-cop- 
per rod, wire, tubes, sheet, and strip), 
and prodded into the competitive prac- 
tices of Beryllium Corp. and Brush Be- 
ryllium Co., the only two American pro- 
ducers of beryllium “master alloy.” 
(Master alloy is a 2-4% beryllium cop- 
per for addition to other copper.) Close 
reading of the verbatim testimony re- 
veals a group of situations and a long 
chain of maneuverings characteristic of 
“infant industry.” Operations to date 
have been costly; profits must wait for 
the future. 


How Beryllium Is Employed 
Many years will probably elapse be- 
fore appreciable quantities of beryllium 
will be utilized in the pure state. The 
importance of beryllium lies in what 
small quantities of it (4%, 1%, and 2%) 
will do toward enhancing the physical 
properties of copper and nickel. Though 
the Egyptians probably used something 
else to achieve their fabled tempered 
copper, their secret is in a sense redis- 
covered in the ability of 2% or less of 
beryllium to make copper heat-treatable. 
In its heat-treated condition, the copper- 
beryllium alloy will achieve a tensile 
strength of over 175,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Nickel, similarly alloyed with 2% beryl- 
lium and heat-treated, will produce ten- 


sile strengths in excess of 250,000 |b 

Applications of beryllium alloys al- 
ready run almost the whole gamut of 
the metal-working industry. Airplane 
engines in Germany have valve springs 
made of beryllium-nickel. American air- 
craft instruments have fatigue-proof be- 
ryllium-copper springs and diaphragms 
American business machines use bery!- 
lium-bronzes both for fatigue-resistance 
and corrosion-resistance. Workers in ex- 
plosion-prone atmospheres in the chemi- 
cal industries like beryllium-copper tools 
because of their almost complete freedom 
from sparking. Electrical engineers de- 
sign beryllium into various complicated 
electrical assemblies because the element 
gives certain new and valuable electrical 
characteristics to copper. 

Coincident with the beryllium probe 
in Washington, the Beryllium Corp. of 
Pennsylvania announces that it is sup- 
plementing its production of beryllium 
master alloy with the production of rod, 
wire and strip. 


Money in Olive Oil 


Two brothers see chance. 
Build refinery that may nearly 
double California production. 


Out near the San Fernando olive groves 
there is a new refinery which may con 
close to doubling California’s yearly ou'- 
put of olive oil. Three years ago the tw 

Passarelli brothers, anthracite coal oper- 
ators from Scranton, Pa., were gum- 
shoeing around California looking for 4 
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ROM the Carrier Igloo of the New York World's 
Fair, Willis H. Carrier, founder of air condition- 
gy brings you the biggest air conditioning news 
years! No longer need you ‘pass up” the prof- 
of true air conditioning! No longer need you 
e summer business to your competitor who 
air conditioning—or suffer from hot weather 
ficiency. 

Now, for the first time, Carrier Air Conditioning 
available for every store and office—regardless 
size!) And now these new 1939 Carrier Air 
pnditioners are priced within everyone’s reach! 
Carrier Air Conditioners enable you to select 
one size best suited to your needs. A variety 
styles enables you to locate your Carrier Air 
pnditioner in your store... in closet space, 
the basement . . . wherever you prefer! 


FEATURES assure greater value than ever 
fore. Greater cooling capacity, for example, be- 
use your Carrier Air Conditioner is factory- 
ted, certified in performance, before it reaches 
ur floor. Greater economy, because Carrier “‘sub- 
ling’’ cuts power consumption to a new low. 


NOW! See the 1939 Carrier self-contained 
t Conditioners at your local Carrier dealertoday. 
am how you can get the benefits of the same 
e Carrier Air Conditioning so famous at the 
w York World’s Fair . . . at Macy’s, the U. S. 
pitol, and throughout 99 countries of the world. 
d with low cost and dependability! 


arrie 


SELF-CONTAINED 
Air Conditioners 









«trier |gloo of Tomorrow 
39 New York World’s Fairs 





IW SHLE-CONTAINED 


AIR CONDITIONERS 












































CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 203 
‘Weather Makers to the World” 
In Canada—Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 


Without obligation of any kind, send me complete infor- 
mation on the new Carrier self-contained Air Conditioners 
for _ store; office. 

Name _ 

Address 

City 7 SS 
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“HE SPIRIT OF ST. Lous” had crossed 

the Mississippi hours before and the 
Pennsylvania's steel rails sang as the 
streamlined Pullmans flew past the fertile 
farms of Illinois and Indiana. 

But Albert McLeod was in no mood to 
enjoy the beauties of Nature. He sat 
glumly in the Club Car, meditating sadly 
on the ways of motor truck buyers. He’d 
needed that order for nineteen 7)4-ton 
dumpers to make his quota for the year, 
and losing the order hurt his pride as 
much as his pocketbook. 

“Are you Mr. Albert McLeod?” The 
white-coated porter was holding a small 
silver tray. 

“Why—why, yes!” 

“Telegram for you, sir.” 

That was queer, he thought! No one 
knew he was on this train—he hadn’t 
even notified his office that he was re- 
turning from St. Louis. Yet, here was 
the wire. He read the inscription won- 
deringly: Mr. Albert McLeod, Section 8, 
Car 309, Train No. 30, due 5:50 P. M., 
Richmond, Indiana. 

The telegram, hastily torn open, or- 
dered him to proceed at once to Cleve- 
land. A large fleet of trucks was about to 
be purchased—and his firm wanted that 
order! 

“Now how did they know where 
to reach me?” he wondered. 


* Taken from Statler Service Records 


HOTELS 


STA 





Lt enslll ; 

We learned later that Albert McLeod 
got the order and we were glad that we’d 
been able to help. Because, you see, we 
were responsible for the telegram. After 
he’d checked out of our St. Louis hotel, 
an airmail, special delivery letter had 
arrived. We checked his registration, 
saw from the envelope that the letter 
was from his firm and quickly concluded 
that it must be important. Further, we 
found that the porter had secured the 
reservation on “‘The Spirit of St. Louis.” 
A telegram giving the section, car and 
train numbers was sent to his firm. 
They did the rest. 

Of course, things like that don’t hap- 
pen every day. But our habit of trying 
to be helpful, of anticipating a guest’s 
wants finds expression in countless other 
ways. Statler Research, for example. 

For 25 years, Statler Research Execu- 
tives have been asking travellers what 
they want in hotel service. That’s how 
Certified Lighting in every Statler guest- 
room started. That’s how sterilized toilet 
seats, Servidors, dual channel radios and 
a host of other improvements in hotel 
service which Statler inaugurated, had 
their beginning. 

Yes, it pays to stay at a hotel that 

really gives service—experienced trav- 

ellers know that. 
That’s why they——— 


TLER 


“Where the guest i always night” 


BOSTON 3.50 « 


DETROIT *3.00 


BUFFALO *3.00 « 
ST. LOUIS *2.50 


CLEVELAND *3.00 





HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA ($3.50) NEW YORK + STATLER OPERATED 





Business u eek . Vay 


“business opportunity.” When 
covered that 12,000,000 gal. of 
are imported into the United S 
and that California p: 
mere 300,000 to 500,000 gal 
their minds were made up. 
They founded the Supreme ‘| 
Corp. and purchased an oil n 
built the refinery, which 
capacity of 1,500 gal., a labora 


year 


has 


an experimental building. Th« 
send to France for some of th: 
ment and imported a Europea 
superintendent. As a result, | 
one of the first 
modern plants in the United S 
are out to compete with the hx 


completely 


pean oil by creating a medicina 
for a cold-pressed, super-refined 
Sardine Packers Interested 


They are also bringing on t! 
a second-press, full-flavored oil 


| eral household use. This product 


| the sardine canners. The 
| Products Corp., of Monterey, | 


| 











| almost 


Hood 


the only American 
packing sardines in olive oil a 
peting on a price basis with 
wegian and Portuguese olive-o 
sardines. Informed observers fe: 
a production program for “r 
priced” wholesale olive oil cou! 
first base, California packers « 
continue using cottonseed oil a 
eventually wrest the western re! 
ket away from the importers 
Meanwhile the Passarelli brot 


preme Corp. is solving what it 


has been the chief merchandisi: 


drance to California oil, the 
standard quality. A 140,000 gal 
space enables the company to « 
serves for correcting oils which \ 
the standard 
production, 23 tests are run o1 


established and 


flavor, and adherence to specif 


ve (fj 


Chic Cotton Hosiery 


Department of Agriculture 
develops stylish designs and will 


test them on legs. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bi 
Long and lugubriously has th: 
the fact | 
capita of cotton 
has been sliced almost in half sin 
while that of silk hosiery has 
from 3/10 of a pair to almost 
The chief slump was in women’s 
where for | 
5% of total volume in 1937 as 
in 1919, while silk rocket 
less than 4% to 86%. 

Not unaware of these facts and 
Congress handed the Departn 
Agriculture $30,000 for the 19 
fiscal year to see what could | 
about developing a line of cotton 
rece! 


industry bemoaned 


consumption 


cotton accounted 


- 4 
i2% 


acceptable to U. S. women, 


1959 
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Bysine 





Inner Glow 


he latest thing in dummies turns 
p in the window displays at Bon- 
it Teller’s Fifth Ave. store—a man- 
equin with a starched lace body, 
t from inside by lumiline lamps. 





wed the grant for the coming fiscal 
ear. Result is a score of different de- 
ms for cotton hosiery that have been 
orked up by the department on its own 
vachines. All the designs are full-fash- 
ned, because the department acknowl- 
iges that one reason for cotton’s black 
we has been the quantity of baggy, cir- 
ilar knit stockings on the market. 
Moreover, the cotton hosiery designs 
re all made on machines that have been 
sed for the manufacture of silk stock- 
gs. The novelty designs are expected 
) retail for 69¢ to $1, the plain styles 
pr around two for $1. 

rviceability and Style 

Ranging from 60/2 to 160/2 ply, the 
ne is calculated to show how attractive 
ptton stockings can be in eye appeal. 
ligh style notes include designs with 
ce heels and toes, ombre (shaded) 
fects, all-over patterns. 

Though the department features the 
urently popular neutral shades, one of 
s particular boasts is the suitability of 
s white stockings for hospital wear. 
hey won’t turn cream-colored when 
ashed, as white silk stockings are very 
rone to do. First serviceability tests 
ill be launched in the Garfield Hospital, 
ashington. There are tentative plans 
t other tests through such government 
eencies as Farm Security Administra- 
on. Once it is satisfied with results, it 
ill make these designs (and others still 
b the works) available to the hosiery 
hlustry. Meantime the stocking manu- 
cturers will keep a wary eye on the 
partment’s experiments, apprehensive 
at popular demand for cotton stock- 
gs that outwear silk would cut volume. 
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How to 
bridge the 
years to your 

sEFORE A BRIDGE 1S BUILT, se objectives 


engi ion 
ineer analyzes the selected locati 
—the loads to be carried — anticipates 
future requirements—then puts it = 
blueprint form. Result: a structure that 
functions as planned. 

































E COUNSELOR, sitting down together with the Graph 
for the future. Then with “what you have” 





MANY PEOPLE have been enthusiastically ap- 
preciative of the clear analysis of their life insur- 
ance which they have found in the Graph-Estate. 

There is nothing mysterious about it. 

You set down the facts on a simple chart. 
Then, logically, comprehensively, with the 
Guardian Graph-Estate Counselor, you follow a 
line of graphic reasoning that shows you what 





the insurance you now own can do. And it shows 
you how to fulfill your hopes for those you love, The GRAPH-ESTATE 
as well as how to provide an income for your is an exclusive 

; Guardian development. 


retirement 
a Ic will help you to. 








Call in a Guardian Counselor—now! See how really understand 
easy it is to get the most out of life insurance— life insurance! 
the Graph-Estate way. 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY © ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 79 YEARS 
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DESIGN IT WITH 
pape 


— oe 


The new Miami reg- 
ister, with sturdy, 
lustrous housing of 
molded Durex, 
strikes a new note of 
smartness and effi- 
ciency at the point 
of sale that tells cus- 
tomers this business 
is om its toes.” 


When things so far apart in resem- 
blance and purpose as a sales slip 
register and a rayon yarn spinning 
reel can be made (and made better!) 
with Durez phenolic plastics, you 
can readily understand why we urge: 
“Choose Durez for your product or 
package design—and write your own 
ticket!” 

We mean that—literally as well as 
figuratively! The cases where Durez 
has boosted sales or saved expense 
by improving appearance, adding 
strength, increasing efficiency, sim- 
plifying production are legion. The 
design opportunities of this modern 
material are unlimited. 

If you are looking for a better 
way to create a new product or re- 
style an established one, you owe it 
to yourself to explore the possibili- 
ties of Durez phenolic plastics. Our 
information and experience is at 
your command. Write General Plas- 
tics, Inc., 85 Walck Road, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


DUREZ 


FOR PLASTICS THAT 


FIT THE Jae 


By COMBINING a standard No. 


| betical Shovel Co., Mt. 





| Please All Alphabetical Shovel. 


| Corp., 250 W. 
| achieves circulation and 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





“W. P. A. Shovel” 


2 coal 
shovel with a folding seat, the Alpha- 
Vernon, IIL, 








sit-or-work We 
What’s 


it is selling quite a number of 


achieves the versatile, 


more, 


| them for more or less serious purposes. 


Air Conditioning System 

In THE NEW Cond-Atmos System of win- 
ter air conditioning, the Cond-Atmos 
54th St., New York, 
efficiency by 
installing the heating radiator behind 
a grille on one side of each room and 
piping return air between the floor beams 
from a grille on the other side. System 
includes filters, humidifiers, and blowers 
which are all fully concealed. 


Motor Speed Control 
For MANY YEARS, heavy industry has 


made use of direct current motors to 
achieve variable speeds in large rolling 











mills, paper-making machines, high-speed 
elevators, etc. Light industry used other 
means for securing variable speeds be- 
cause most plants are wired for alternat- 
ing current. Now comes Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, with 
its new Reliance V*S Drive, a packaged 





coutrol set combining all of 
sion and starting units for 

small (1 hp. and up) d.c. m 
a.c. line and varying its spe 
range of 12 to 1. 


Package Tying Machin 


Descrisep as A “humanized | 
chine” by its makers, Felins 7 
chine Co., 2950 N. 14th St., M 
the Felins Pak Tyer is equipyx 


yocke! 
Reine: 
bine 
als a 
Ing ca: 
pug-it) 


dor 


patented string arrester which | 
twine securely as it encircles the ; 
after the manner of the human 

make a firm tie and yet to av: 

breakage; 25 to 35 packages cai 
in a minute. 


Desk Phone Directory 


SLIwex, an unobtrusive repositor 
quently called phone numbers 
duced by the C. T. Mudge ( 
S. E. Morrison St., Portland, O 


(lun 


/ 


frame, finished in statuary bronze 
on the slide of an ordinary office des 
transparent Plastacele cover fits « 
printed form which contains space 
40 names and telephone numbers 


Ozalid Foil 

WHEN ENGINEERING TRACINGS 

worn and illegible, or when the 

are too faint for clear reproduction, & 
when a duplicate tracing is « 
make a contact print on Ozalid 
Sensitized Foil. Prints made 
quently from the Foil will be 
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hinet includes recessed coral-colored 
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vill also remove odors which cannot be 


rators, or aftercoolers. Activated coco- 
t-shell carbon does the job. 
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For 
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lesired, 
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1 Light “age 
subse- ue ti 
eare th 


han those made from the original trac- 


wket 


Reinecke, Chicago, Ill. The ivory plastix 
fials and a built-in antenna. The carry- 
ng case has special space in which the 
pilug- 
dor Adsorber 


ment 


ped by the W. B. Connor Engineer- 


ped by the usual condensers, sepa- 


13-gal. carboys have been made of glass | 
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Ozalid Corp., 354 Fourth Ave., 

. York, makes the material out of 
nt cellulose acetate for use in 
levelopment machines. 


lidget Radio 


vest PORTABLE RADIO of the Stewart- 


varner Co., Chicago, Ill., is the Air Pal 


33 lb. is a little longer than a 


















pencil, was designed by Barnes & 


in wire will fit. 


tT TO REMOVE obnoxious oil and fer- 
ation odors from a c mpressed air 
the Dorex Pipe Line Adsorber de- 


orp., 114 East 32nd St., New York, 


minum Carboy 


MANY YEARS the chemical industry’s 


have required wooden protective | 
s. Now the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 


i 


g 


_ 





‘ittsburgh, Pa., offers an aluminum 
er which needs no protective 
weighs 16 lb., against the glass- 


wood weight of 65 Ib. Also, the ex- 


for repairing crates and replacing 
glass bottles is saved. Fitted with 
‘p, screw cap and folding handles, 
tal carboy is easily handled. It is 

irmed by spillage or overflow. 
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/ FELT UKE YOU OO MAR. WHSON, 
UNTIL THIS REPORT FROM THE 
BOSTON BRANCH CAME IN. THEY VE 


CUT OFFICE OVERHEAD UG / 





You were TODAY WE GOT THESE FIEURES 
TRANSFERRED FROM ON THE EFFICIENCY SAVINGS... 


THERE RECENTLY CARTON, 
WHAT 010 THEY D0? 


THEY HAO ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 

FIBRE TILE APPLIED TO THE 

CEMINES ANO /T CERTAINLY 

MADE A B16 /MPROVEMENT 
(NM OFFICE COMFORT. 


ANO SEE WHAT ACOUST/-CELOTEX 
CAN 20 FOR US. (14 WANT 
& OETAILED REPORT OW 

OUR SAV/NES TOO, CARSON, 





GMt-M., PRETTY SIZABLE 
SAVINGS ON MISTAKES 
AND ERRORS... 
NO OVERTIME, 

LOOKS LIKE A * 
- 


THERE (9 FOME™ 
THING TO THIS 


(44 CALL THE OISTRIAVTOR TODAY — AND HERE IS THE REPORT 
THREE MONTHS LATER 





ween ten ho ay Gott Veep Oxtaten Agsustinn Steyates fen. He's 


phone book, or address The Celotex Corporation, 


PaAINTABLE PERMANENT 


COUSTI-|_ ELOTEX 


08 ween erewresee « * onremt Orree 


OTHER CELOTEX ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS: 


_ 


VIBRAFRAM 


The word Acousti-C elotez ts a brand name tdentit/ ying a product marketed by The Celotez Cor poration 


| 
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ried | 
pharmacists (see BW—Fel “i 


Non-Drug Stores Win ii visence of any legal del 


Court quashes California the term “proprietary,” and 1 resa . 
Pharmacy Board’s effort to stop of the board’s dictum that t rien pr 


. . f proof as to whether a pr ’ - 
44 le of proprietaries. pol 4 The 
Reduce WASHROOM Pa oe eer vas proprietary rests with retailers nd a 


INFECTION ’“’ Arrempts OF THE California Pharmezcy been much confusion among al! elemey ~—- 


QuAtedd | a. 5.48") Board to sweep from counters of variety of the trade. 
t ur cone Or R 





" : stores such preparations as toothpastes Last week’s decision clears 
Onliwon Towels and Tissue and mouth antiseptics took a body blow _ siderably by declaring that wh« 
last week when the Appellate Depart- facturer prepares a remedy ; 
ment of the Los Angeles County Super- his name and trade mark on 
ior Court reversed conviction of N. C. age, the remedy automaticall) 
Heron, charged with selling eucalyptus a proprietary and need not 
oil without a pharmacist’s license. patented. 
| The board has instigated a series of : = : a 
BUSINESS WEEK actions against non-drug stores during Explaining “Proprietary 
Five dollars per year the last year based on its interpretation Music to the ears of ma 
of the state pharmacy law which pre- and non-drug store retailers 
vents drug preparations (except proprie- court’s statement that the 
| taries) from sale by anyone but licensed _prietary” has a general, not a 
meaning; that a medicine is a p 
“if it has a trade name and is « 


the manufacturer as his prod 
put up in a distinctive conta 
ae. express or implied claims of sp 
tue because of formula or ca: 
paration.” 
The court also modified a 
ruling covering People vs. Mc‘ 
volving sale of aspirin and to 
notice of the Woolworth case 


it was held Pepsodent could be sold 
by a licensed pharmacist. 
HOW TO The action further strengthens a r 
decision of Superior Judge Charles | 
4 Haas enjoining the Board of Phar 


la from interfering with Payson Mars 
/ sale of a milk of magnesia pr 








Three years, ten dollars 








tends to establish a line of judicial 
edent which observers believ: 
far toward ending the board's 


Ow ASSEMBLY COSTS _» 
a < 
THis Raisins’ Rail Rates 


Sun-Maid Growers ask stop 
' ping-in-transit privilege, to 4 
a pand their market. 


=n = 
7 
ea) Fy & E sy THIS Ralsin GROWERS in California's irrigat 
and fertile San Joaquin Valley « 
anxiously awaiting favorable action 
an appeal by the Sun-Maid Growers 4 
sociation for stopping-in-transit privileg 
from the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, # 
Western Pacific railroads which 
hope will increase sales of their produ 
The request has been filed 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 
Heretofore, railroads have sai 
ese sa | they will stop in transit for \ 
TINNERMAN STOVE & RANGE CO nothing less than a full 60,000 berlin in 
SPEED NUT DIVISION 2047 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO load of raisins, although other edibles the fa 


SPEEDO NUTS ° . ° 4 2 sh 
Menvlecturers ef Petented joy stopping-in-transit privile; « tt Mane 


give them a competitive edge. Since ™ othe, « 
__ markets cannot readily absorb a full oj, :, 
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1d of raisins, Sun-Maid has been able 
» ship directly to only 25% of the 1,013 
ies in its rail distribution area. 

4 poor alternative for the growers is 
| ship raisins as part of a load of mixed 
ied fruit on which stopping-in-transit 
rivileges are allowed. This is difficult 
cause growers must have simultaneous 
rders from the same city for more than 















pe product. 






nd a carload to a large eastern city, then 
Jay small lots westward by truck. 





or Revenues and Markets 


4 Manwll Sun-Maid points to the highest per 
‘ phcgiispital raisin consumption in Utah, a 
© pak@iitate where partial unloading is allowed. 
becom”, other regions, brokers won’t push 
even MiB.isins, because of high transportation 
sts and inability to fill small orders. 
, Railroads now charge $6.63 for every 
top for partial unloading of a car. Ex- 
icturenifension of the stopping-in-transit privi- 
as tiles to raisins hinges on whether the 
, wilroads think they can make money 
om short haulage. Sun-Maid contends 
at the privilege will increase the rev- 
nue of freight-hungry lines. 

t and Times have been hard for the San 
‘Moaquin Valley raisin growers because of 
ial Ville curtailed export market. Ship- 
ents abroad, particularly to Germany, 
ropped off sharply after 1929, have re- 
wered only slowly since then. Domes- 
¢ consumption has been fairly stable, 
ut the growers’ only hope of getting 
ack to 29 levels seems to lie in an ex- 
ansion of domestic demand. Stopping- 
transit privileges will, they are sure, 

complish that end. 
















harles 
Pharma 
Marsh 3 
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ettle Shirt War 
lial pret 


vill Celanese and Trubenizing 
vogmnd “fused collar” patent suit 
d divide world market. 
















ampalg 


\8T WEEK there was a quiet announce- 
es vent that Celanese Corp. of America 
nl Trubenizing Process Corp. had set- 

sk stoped a four-year litigation over fused 
to e@ppliar patents. The case had already been 
cided in favor of Celanese (BW—Sept 
38,943) by a two-to-one vote of the 


 irrigatderal Circuit Court of Appeals. Tru- 


alley nizing’s only remaining appeal was to 
ne ¢ Supreme Court. 

owe : ‘Ee Fused collars are the wrinkle-proof and 
privuegs 


m-wilting devices invented for shirts 
} 1935 after years of experimentation. 
tlier devices were attached collars with 
luloid inserts to hold the shape. Others 
d heavy, uncomfortable, clamp-like 
ings. 

Early in 1985 Trubenizing began to 
arket its collar with a special acetate 
terlining, melted into the cotton layers 
the fabric by great heat and pressure. 
lanese Corp. took out a patent for 
hother “fused starchless collar” invented 


i ific, Ab 
ich tl 
7 produ 
with t 
Au. , 
said o 
u loadiz 
D Ib. « 
dibles 4 
es 


ince sil 















. . . | 
The present expensive practice is to 














a full « 





its president, Dr. Camille Dreyfus. 
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Here is Industry’s 


WEAPON 





Just any fire extinguisher isn’t good enough for that 

carefully managed plant of yours. You want the fastest, 

surest extinguisher money can buy. These days industry ’ 
isn’t trifling with fire. » 
Operations are safer with LUX fire protection, for Lux uses 

the fastest known extinguishing agent, carbon dioxide 
snow-and-gas. Production schedules run more smoothly after a 
Lux-extinguished fire, because Lux gas is clean, dry. And you waste 
no time in messy clean-ups. 


Brutal to Fire 


Though Lux is brutal to fire it is harmless to men, materials, equip- 
ment. Lux harnts nothing but fire. 


For fast-moving, efficient protection against fire install Lux portable 
extinguishers, or Lux Built-in Systems for acute hazards. 


The coupon below will bring you interesting facts about industry's 
finest fire protection. The story of Lux has a meaning to you. Mail 
the coupon right now. 


Walter Kidde & Compan 
524 West Street , N. I. 
Send me information about Lux fire protection for in- 
dustrial plants. 


See eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 
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Acme 
The TNEC hears from the house- 
wife. Mrs. Alice Beletser of Chicago 
says the ads tell her how “smart” a 
dress is, but she wants to know what 
it’s made of, and how it will wear, 


Both concerns issued licenses 


manufacture. 


Trubenizing decided to test the validity 


of its patent by instituting suit against 
a manufacturer of fused collars licensed 


by Celanese. Last Aug. 23, two judges of 


the Circuit Court of Appeals held the 
Dreyfus patent valid. One other judge, 
Learned Hand, dissented sharply, say- 
ing that the facts showed Dr. Benjamin 
Leibowitz of Trubenizing the inventor. 
Meanwhile, both corporations had spent 
a million dollars to put their product 
across, and a lot of extra money on the 
court battle. 

Last week they decided that the even- 
tual outcome of the suit was too uncer- 
tain to further Their 
agreement conceded exclusive licensing 
privileges in the United States to Celan- 
ese. Foreign manufacturers of fused col- 
lars will be licensed by Trubenizing. 
Settlements have already been made with 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd., and British 
Celanese, Ltd. 


incur expense. 


Celanese Cuts Royalty Rates 


Haberdashers, department stores, and 
manufacturers have advertised the “non- 
wilting” collar, but. prudently refrained 
from saying which process was used. All 
such manufacturers have 
by either one or the other corporation, 
and some by both, just to be on the safe 


been licensed 


side. 

Although hand-to-mouth buying has 
been the result, sales have gone up 
steadily. One-third of the 12,000,000 
dozen “dress” shirts sold last year car- 
ried the fused collar. With the situation 
cleared up, Celanese expects to push the 
product more, and in anticipation has 


reduced royalty rates to a graduated 


~ 


scale ranging from 10¢ to Ti¢ a dozen. 


for its 


Mrs. Paul Roller of Berwyn, Md., 
argues that the consumer can’t gov- 
ern her purchases by price: a 16- 
ounce loaf of bread, she says, sells 
for 9¢; an 18-ounce loaf sells for 12¢. 


What Consumers Told TNEC 


Hearing provides business with check-list of “co 
sumer movement” complaints against advertising, price 
quality standards, brand confusion, instalment practice 


resale price maintenance. 


Last week the consumer had his day 
before the Temporary National Econom- 
ic Committee and the endless TNEC 
transcript now carries an official record 
of the war-cries of the “consumer move- 
ment” (BW—Apr22’39,p39) . 

Donald Montgomery, Consumer’s 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, put on the show 
—and it was one of the most dramatic 
and most controversial that TNEC has 
seen. Four housewives, a manufacturer of 
tooth paste, a purchasing agent, and the 
publications director of 
Union joined a Sears, Roebuck executive 
in indicting misleading advertising and 
in demanding government standards. 
By and large, the show clicked with 
the monopoly investigating committee; 
witnesses found a particularly sympa- 
thetic the government 
economists Lubin and 
Henderson. 

Advertising had its champion in Sen. 
Jeremiah T. O'Mahoney, TNEC chair- 
man, who on one occasion accused Mont- 
gomery of putting Jerome W. Ephraim 
on the stand for the sole purpose of at- 
tacking “a legitimate business.” Ephraim, 
a manufacturer of tooth paste, had stated 
that only one of ten leading brands that 
control 90% of the toothpaste market was 
certified by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, and that their present position 


audience’ in 


Isador Leon 


Consumers , 
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Dr. Ruth Ayres of New )} 


up before the committee 21 


terest 
ie Ma 
sized cans of tomato juic: mer ¢ 
. piers 1 

why the housewife needs * 
° ° marges 
ized can sizes, and qualit , 
ses 60 
y paid | 
Effect 
ces te 
the a 
eratin 
ct the 
s own 


om tré 


was not due to merit, but to 
expenditures. — 
Criticisms of advertising and pr 
an index of quality were brought y t the 
Dexter Masters, Consumers Union rep 
sentative. Typical charges: that the 
differential between Grade A and Gn 
B milk in one large market gives thea 
sumer an extra teaspoonful of butter 
the equivalent of $80 a pound 
vacuum cleaner selling for $80 remov 
in a three and one-half minute test 4 
of a dirt spot, while one retailing for ter B 
removed 72%; that ingredients used 1 
lipstick cost the manufacturer about ! 
a pound and, at $1 per lipstick 
to the consumer at $448 a pound 


Grades, Sizes Scrutinized 


. 
Charts from a Department of ittle 
ture test were introduced to s 
upon no occasion did any 10 samples Ar 
each of 30 leading brands of canned ft lan th. 
and vegetables turn out to be the s 
grade; that of two towels of the s ry 
brand priced at 59¢ and 79¢, the les@ 
pensive one had the higher thread cot ie ol 
Need for container size stan 
introduced by Dr. Ruth Ayres, econo™ 
active in consumer work. Her 4 
onstration piece for the commit! 
consideration was a display of 
different-sized cans of tomato juice 
ranged in price from 3h¢ to 7/¢ for 


HEN BR) 
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nces- 
ing ‘he best buy, said Dr. Ayres. 

Brand names came up for attack in the 
timony of Mrs. Paul S. Roller of the 
WCA Association of University 
omen. Some of her points: that Ger- 
» silver is an alloy containing no sil- 
i, that Philippine mahogany is not 
hogany by definition of the Federal 
Je Commission; that French linen 
ther comes from France nor is it linen. 
As examples of advertising’s confusing 
ltiplicity of brand trade terms, Mrs. 
aller chose textile finishes, listing “bell- 
nizing, martinizing, sanforizing, super- 






















alizing. warconizing, salinsizing, aqua- 
and slipnaught.” 


NEC Gets Instalment Data 


Discussion of instalment sales prac- 
s by Dr. Ayres got special attention 
om the committee which showed keen 
pterest in charts taken from a survey by 
Massachusetts Committee on Con- 
mer Credit to show that reputable re- 
ilers in that state advertised carrying 
barges of 6%, but that in 106 selected 
ses 60% of the buyers paid over 9% on 
npaid balances and 40% paid over 18%. 
Effects of resale price maintenance on 
rices to consumers were criticized, but 
» the absence of statistical data on the 









f “‘coibperating results of the Miller-Tydings 
price ct the committee was asked to conduct 

sown investigation. Dr. Ayres quoted 
actice@ipom trade journals to make the point 


at a pressure campaign on legislators 
s conducted for the bill by the Na- 
nal Association of Retail Druggists. 

Five specific recommendations to the 
were: (1) that quality be 
Wircurately described in advertising; (2) 
BC UP Gat the government standardize contain- 


mmittee 





Mion rept (3) that the committee investigate 
iat the Scale price maintenance and its effects; 
and “ruils) that it investigate agencies certifying 
eta ality; (5) that the government estab- 
| , acentral agency of consumer services. | 
» tha Next chance consumers get to express 
v re er viewpoint will be June 5 and 6 in 
“ . ifalo when the National Association of 
1g for tter Business Bureaus holds its confer- 
eee » on business-consumer relations in 
ee “HP vertising and selling. Specific attention 
are 8 


| be given to labeling and standards. 


{Agi ittle Man’s Home 


Architects’ institute sponsors 


im pies 

ned fren that reduces building costs. 
“i HEN Bit. JONES MARRIES and goes to 
ert. ‘ local dealer, architect, or loan agency 
ad ask about building a house with his 
- ings of $3,000 he may be told, “If you 
De vow the Home Building Service Plan 
ter a get about $1,000 more value in 
a ur house for the same _ carrying 
' barges.” This new plan is sponsored by 
' Ps > American Institute of Architects and 
7 Prolucers Council, with field agents 


ghly confusing to the consumer | 





. for 





ing, duralizing, tebilizing, sheltonizing, | 
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HOMAS A. EDISON, INC, is 

proud to announce the personal 
selection by Harry Arthur Hopf of 
its new desk Ediphone. Mr. Hopf, 
who in 1938 received the Gold Medal 
of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management, enjoys 
world-wide recognition as a leading 
figure in management engineering. 


Mr. Hopf has spent more than 25 
years solving the business problems 
of several hundred companies, in- 
cluding many industrial leaders. He 
has served as an officer in no less 
than six management societies. 
Through his lectures at great uni- 
versities, his textbooks, and his writ- 
ings in the most authoritative 
management journals, he has guided 
the management methods of hun- 


SAY IT TO THE 





Harry Artuur Horr, Management Engineer 


Senior Partner of H. A. Hopf & Company, 
York, 


Institute of Management, Ossining, N. Y. 


New 


Edi 


EDISON 


Fdiphone 










the Hopf 


and President of 


dreds of important executives. His 
personal selection of the Ediphone 
is, therefore, important because it 
comes after years of study of the best 
methods in executive effectiveness. 


“To keep an executive on top of 
his work instead of his work on top 
of him,” says Mr. Hopf, “is a great 
goal of business.” He uses the Edi- 
phone because it enables him to 
clear his desk of “unfinished busi- 
ness” at his own convenience with 
a minimum of effort. Mr. Hopf is 
one of many thousands of business 
executives who find that their work 
is easier with the Ediphone. 

For information, without obligation, 
phone the Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept.B5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., V. Orange, 
N.J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


hone 
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285,000 


DEATH CLAIMS 


PAID 


That's a normal year's 


total for 


Some 


our 


company. 
day your family 


may need life insurance 


dollars. 


Let us help you 
plan ahead now 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











GIVE YOUR SALESMEN 
A FRESH APPROACH 


~'™ PLAYING CARDS 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


, 


A® SUISILUIADY 





mbrance Tdvertising 


\ 


iSNi9xX3 


UOd AIA 


| 





“I’m at hotel 


' va v 
, = - 
“Fine, that’s ( 


near my 





\ 


office” 





of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
helping to do the educational and pro- 
motional work. The plan is now in action 
in 30 localities and under way in 30 more. 

The object of the idea is to get more 
value in homes costing up to $7,500 by 
organizing local building industry groups. 
It provides for architectural service and 
supervision, a sound financing plan, the 
use of good materials, and a certificate 
of quality. It is based upon private ini- 
tiative and private capital in each local 
community. Plans have been prepared 
by reputable architects and these may 
be used in original or revised form 
by any local architect or group of archi- 


Business Week + Ma 


tects. The architect charges 
fee for his For ex 
agreed-upon minimum fee 
architect for a $4,000 house j 
a $7,500 house, $200. 

A second element, and yx 
key element, in the plan is t 
a local bank or building loa: 


service. 


to give a larger loan on this ty; 


at a lower rate and for a longer 


is customary in ordinary bu 
tice. The term sought is 20 ye 


of the usual 12 years. Upon « 


of a home built under the plan 
is given a certificate of qualit 
There is no subsidy and 





They'll Head the 4-A’s 


Last week, when members of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies got together in New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria for their 22nd an- 
nual meeting, the four men above 
were elected officers for the coming 
year. Top left is Allen L. Billingsley 
(Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland), 


the new chairman. Top right is Wil- 


liam Reydel (Newell-Emn 
York), vice-president. Lov 
Guy C. Smith (Brooke, 


French, Detroit), secretar: 


right is E. DeWitt Hill (" 


New York), 
treasurer. President John 
who was elected in 1936, ha 


Erickson, 


year to serve. 


w! 
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ey in the plan. It is a profitable 
to get better values in low- 
ses by getting each locality to 
ie mechanism of the plan. On 
olume business the architect’s fees can 
‘ing in considerable income, and the 
yality of the homes is offered as induce- 
ent to finance companies to get the 
incessions suggested. The local building 
cets more volume and sells better 


ment 1 
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redit Men and Sales 
STORE'S CREDIT DEPARTMENT, intelli- 
ently directed, can be a strong instru- 
vent in boosting store sales. So decided 
he credit management division of the 
fational Retail Dry Goods Association, 
ing this week in annual convention 
Cleveland. Howard W. Leonard, of 
weph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, told of 
is company’s practice of sending out 
nod will letters to credit customers. 
sons going into new positions are 
mgratulated, and when a customer 
oves to a new locality an offer is made 
help him in establishing credit in his 
place of residence. The company has 
md that the practice creates “favor- 
talk” and even holds long-distance 


iLO 


lors Change Names 

s THE Foop anp Druc Administration 

ws about the business of certifying 
-tar colors under the new Food, 
g, and Cosmetic Act, it’s playing hob 


pith the trade’s old nomenclature. Names 
Such as “Guinea Green B” or “Tetra- 
mhlorofluorescein K” do not appear in 


new lists. Instead, a new system is 

ed in which the prefix “FD&C” indi- 

colors harmless and suitable for 

in foods, drugs, and cosmetics; 

D&C” indicates colors suitable for drugs 

d cosmetics, but not foods; and “EXT 

” indicates colors okay only in ex- 

y-applied drugs and cosmetics. 

us, prosaically, that good old color 

Helindone Pink CN” has become simply 
DEC Red No. 30.” 


Source for Data 


TATISTICIANS and market research men 
d not exactly turn handsprings this 
when the Department of Com- 
released figures on national income 
yments by states from 1929 through 
937. Though this is the first time that 
he department has broken its figures 
wn to indicate regional flow of pur- 
hasing power, similar estimates. made 
the National Industrial Conference 
board, have been available for some 
ime (BW—Feb19'38,p43). Owing to 
iferences in method, there are minor 


ferences in results. Incidentally, the | 


ard is now in the process of revising its 
eures, and carrying them back to 1919. 
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Your Money = 
and Our Time 








It takes time to make money. And after the money is 
made, it takes time to invest it wisely. Even then, 
investments require constant supervision. That takes 
time too. @ It stands to reason that if a man is try- 
ing to do three things at once, all three things are 
apt to suffer. @ For generations, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company has devoted its time to taking care 
of the money that other people make. Many suc- 
cessful men have found it convenient and _profit- 
able to save their own time by using ours for this 
purpose. @ The Custodian Management Service of 
this Company at once places at your disposal its 
experience, and the personal interest and atten- 
tion of its officers. They will be glad to explain 


more fully how this service may be helpful to you. 


City Bank Farmers 
cnasreneo mn LSE Company 
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Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison 
Avenue at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 
Information may also be obtained through any branch of The National City Bank of New York 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Stocks Take the Easy Way 


Despite relative freedom from European influ- 
ences, share prices lose part of their advance from year’s 
lows. Rubber and spot cotton reach high levels. 


ALTHOUGH secURITIES and commodities 
markets were relatively free from Euro- 
pean influences this week, stock prices 
sagged lower and commodities continued 
to move sidewise for the most part. Spot 
cotton and rubber, however, pushed to 
the best levels for the year and the 
month. 

Wheat continued to be affected by the 
weather as the crop scare season went 
into another inning. Prices reacted from 
the highs of last week as good crop 
weather set in. But traders knew that 
any protracted dry spell would send 
prices jumping up again, and there was 
scale-down buying. During the past three 
weeks, turnover in grain futures has 
tripled and the Commodity Exchange 
Administration has demanded daily re- 
ports henceforth from traders on May 
positions until the delivery expires. 


Farmers Dispose of Cotton 


May cotton contracts went off the 
future boards with a bang on Tuesday, 
up 22 points from the previous close and 
within 2 points of the season’s high, as 
shorts rushed to cover at the last mo- 


ment. Spot cotton demand continued 
strong. Trade shortage was alleviated 
somewhat by farmers who repossessed 
cotton from the government loan and 
resold it to the trade (BW—May13'39, 
p54). Raw silk supplies likewise con- 
tinued in a tight position, as the Japan- 
ese silk worm crop last week was esti- 
mated to be 2.1% less than a year ago, 
and as Japan itself was reported to be 
consuming much of its product, rather 
than exporting it to the United States. 

Demand for copper tapered off after 
several weeks of good buying. Domestic 
stocks in April made the largest monthly 
increase since last December, lifting 
world inventory figures to the highest 
levels since last July. The news that 
Spain had taken over all copper distribu- 
tion and production facilities, as well as 
all stocks, had little immediate market 
effect. 

Although the International Rubber 
Cartel, meeting in London, raised the 
export quota for the third quarter of 
this year to 55% from 50%, and thus 
added some 20,000 tons to potential 
supplies, the market advanced, relieved 
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that the boost wasn’t as mu 
Securities markets had litt 
to move on. Stocks went th 
and lost a good part of the ad 
the year’s lows. There was 
ancy on rallies. Steel shares 
going in the face of, first, a w: 
cutting on sheets, which seem 
periodic weakness, and, secor 
drop in operations, as report 
American Iron and Stee! 
United States Steel common , 
with its low price of the year 
U.S. Governments continue 
market course, reaching new 
the second successive week. ( 
grade bonds were strong as U 
announced a reduction in in 


on its 44s to 38s (page 51). Oth 


trading was listless. 
Toward the end of the we 
kept their eyes on Washing! 


(a) what would happen on tt - 


(b) whether the monopoly « 
in its hearings on savings a 
ment, would devise any mea 
ulating the new capital marl 
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Inside Dope 


Tue new SEC proxy statement! 


directors to state not only stock « 


ship in the company they're 
but also stock of subsidiary « 


So canny investment analysts are 


the proxy statements as a guide t 
directors think of subsidiaries 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jers« 


ment throws some sidelights on inves 
ment pursuits of directors. They « 
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value of $7,300,000, as against 


marh 

99.00) shares of Standard of Jersey com- 
mon. with a market value of $4,550,000. 
4l] 10 directors held the parent company 


stock, ranging from 228 shares for G. H. 
Smith, president of Imperial Oil of Can- 


ada, to more than 40,000 shares for 


Chairman Walter C. Teagle and more | 
than 48,000 shares for President W. S. | 


Farish. Though only four directors owned 
Humble stock, holdings were concen- 
trated, Mr. Teagle holding 30,000 shares 


and Mr. Farish 90,000. Other subsidi- | 


ary stock interests were: International 
Petroleum, 43,000 shares ($1,000,000 
market value); Creole Petroleum, 20,000 
shares ($400,000); Interstate Natural 
Gas, 5,800 shares ($145,000). 


American Prophecy 


FoLLOWING THE LEAD of Fenner & Beane 
(BW—May6'39,p42) , J. S. Bache & Co. 
heeded the New York Stock Exchange’s 
suggestion to advertise wares and serv- 
ices, took full page spreads in metropoli- 
tan newspapers this week. It said: “For- 
tunes have been made and will be made 
by men of vision who prudently invest 
in sound American companies.” That’s 
the history-repeats theory. 


Respectable 


147 YEARS AGO two dozen auctioneers 
and commission agents turned respect- 
able beneath a buttonwood tree in down- 
town New York by banding together in 
a formal organization: the New York 
Stock Exchange. Last week the ex- 
change (now grown to 1,375 seats at a 
going price of $60,000 each) continued 
its quest for respectability by changing 
the title of customers’ men (and eight 
other classes of brokerage employees) to 
“registered representatives.” 


The Bigger They Come 
(ccorDING TO A surRvEY of 243 philan- 
thropie trusts collectively worth more 
than $1,200,000,000, the bigger they 
come, the harder they fall for common 
stocks. The larger trusts (those worth 
more than $5,000,000) put money in pre- 
ferred and common stocks as well as in 
bonds and mortgages, while the smaller 
less than $1,000,000) stick mostly to 
and mortgages seeking 
safety of principal first and foremost. 
The biggest trust of all—the Rockefeller 
Foundation (assets $184,435,516 at the 
end of 1937) —had 53% of its money in 
common stocks, 8% in preferred. Com- 
piled by Raymond Rich Associates and 
embodied in a book published by them, 
“American Foundations and Their 
Fields,” the survey continues research 
previously developed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 


bonds alone, 


Publicity by the Forelock 

Tae PUBLICITY PURVEYORS are busy on 
the 65th annual convention of the Amer- 
can Bankers Association which will be 





held nearly five months hence in Seattle, 


AMERICAN CRE] 


of New York . ' ; 
Chamber of Commerce Building - . 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


Money 


Copyright 1999, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y. 


The average life-span of a rabbit is six years.* The average 
life-span of business is also only six years, a fact verified by a 
national credit reporting institution, after a special six months’ 
research covering 2,000,000 industrial and commercial enter- 
prises -- manufacturing, wholesale, retail, and construction, 
but not financial, railroads or professional. 

Think of the menace to receivables under conditions in which 
each year 17.6% of all commercial and industrial houses either 
quit business, sell to successors, or become insolvent, with or 
without recourse to bankruptcy. 

Wise executives anticipate this appallingly high death-rate 
and its dire credit risks by covering all accounts with 


American Credit Insurance 


“American Credit’ steps in when debtors default through 
insolvency, reorganize under the Chandler Act, or simply fail 
to pay for goods shipped, under the terms of the policy. All 
established claims are promptly paid. Capital is kept turning. 

Many of the country’s “industrial giants’’ protect their ac- 
counts with American Credit Insurance. So do thousands of 
smaller Manufacturers and Jobbers in over 150 different lines 
of business. Investigate Credit Insurance -- the most economical 
method of maintaining an adequate reserve for credit losses. 

*“Everyday Problems in Biology” by Pieper, Beauchamp, Frank. 
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Rabbits and Business 
Live Only Six Years 


IT INDEMNITY CO. 


J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Free To Firms Interested In 


30%10 607% SAVINGS | 
IN BUILDING COSTS 


Let Butler's Steel Building Book show you how 
a building, tailor-measured to your exact 
needs, can still be 30% to 60% lower in first 
cost, erection cost and maintenance cost than 
other types of permanent structures. In a score 
of industries Butler has provided “ideal” 
buildings—see them go up in days instead of 
weeks with the labor available. 


WRITE TODAY: Your 
copy of the Butler Steel 
Building Book will show 
you how Butler's experi- 
ence can save time 

money when you build, 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1250 EASTERN AVE., 950 SIXTH AVE. S$. E., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS. 





CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG. PENNA 


CHAMBERSBURG 





Sept. 25-29. This runs contrary to the ac- 
cepted A.B.A. policy to release—in slowly 
rising volume—pictures, news items, and 
feature stories about three months be- 


| fore the meeting. But this year, a local 
| committee decided to put the Seattle 


convention over big under the slogan 
“Banking Progress on Parade,” and has 
brooked no delay in sending out infor- 
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mation for the press early. Past 

tion custom has been for A.B.A. 
headquarters in New York to ta 

of national publicity, and lo 
headquarters local publicity. Lest. . ¢ 
son, director of the A.B.A. news 

at headquarters, hopes that wir. 

get crossed, that there won’t b 
duplication. 


‘Pains in the Bond Market 


Top-notch borrowers are in demand, but coy, 
Poorer risks have hard time getting money. Underwriting 
houses resent insurance company purchases. 


Goop rnpicaTions of what’s going on in 


| the bond market are the low yields on 


high grade issues and the high yields on 


lesser grades. Triple A’s are selling at 


near-record levels to return 3% or less; 
but triple B’s can be bought to yield 
better than 5%. 

That 2% spread represents the differ- 
ence between a class A borrower and not 
such a high class borrower. Top-notch 
credit risks can get all the money they 
want, but don’t want to borrow; not- 
such-topnotch risks have a hard time 
getting money, because the institutional 
investors—insurance companies, commer- 
cial and savings banks, and trustees— 
are anxious to pick up issues which will 
not cause worry, which will not be sub- 
ject to the criticism of examining av- 
thorities. 

Result is a seller’s market for bonds. 
Money is in supply, but borrowers (bond 
sellers) are in retirement—except, in the 
main, for refunding issues. And the trend 
in new capital flotations—as the chart 
below shows—is pretty much a graphic 
picture of a bond man’s feelings. Bond 
houses have staffs and capital, but not 
much to do with them. And when new 


issues do come out, underwriting { 
longer can count on getting the | 
A new type of competition—so dr 
ally highlighted by the Comm 
Edison $114,500,000 sale (BW 

"39,p53)—has sprung up. 


Direct Sale and Its Effects 


Years back, big bond houses, 
Morgan Stanley (successor to th 
writing division of J. P. Morgan & ( 
Kuhn, Loeb; First Boston Corp.; Harr 
man, Ripley (formerly Brown, Har 
man); Dillon, Read; Smith, Ban 
(formerly E. B. Smith, C. D. B 
and members of the old Guaranty ( 
and Halsey, Stuart, counted i 
companies as their best customers w! 
they had bond issues to sell. And 
ance companies, as good customers, na! 
urally got choice allotments on 1 
sues. But now the insurance con 
have turned around and become p 
ers of bond issues in the first inst 
thereby doing away with the serv 
underwriting cuts of the bond houses 

By direct sale of bonds to insuranc 
companies, corporations first avoided t 
expenses of registration with the \ 
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A BOND MAN’S IDEA OF WOE 
New Corporate Security Issues Only 30% of 1929 
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ties and Exchange Commission, and di- 
tors and officers escaped the liability 
the event of misstatements. But now, 
rations sell bonds directly to insur- 
companies because it’s more con- 
nt. There’s less rigmarole and 
qui ker action. 


Contrasting Two Ways of Selling 


Suppose that a company, like Com- 
monwealth Edison, wants to sell $114,- 
500,000 in bonds; suppose it goes to a 
group of insurance companies, as it did. 
The discussion of bond indentures, terms, 
and other details goes on for a day or 
more. Finally, the insurance company 
(or companies) say: “Okay, we're satis- 
fed. You’ve sold your bonds. We'll take 
them up when you can make legal 
delivery.” 

Now, suppose the would-be seller goes 
to an underwriting firm, such as Halsey, 
Stuart (which contacted the insurance 
companies in the Commonwealth Edison 
case), and the following happens. They 
go over indentures and terms together in 
the same way. Then the underwriter 
says: “Fine, we like the set-up. Now, 
you go ahead, register the bonds, then 
after the incubation period (20-day reg- 
istration period), we'll specify a price.” 

In the first case, the company knows 
right where it stands after the pow- 
wows. The bonds are sold at a specific 
price. In the second case, all that it 
knows is that the underwriters have 
agreed on indenture terms, but it doesn’t 
know the most important thing—how 
much the new financing will cost; indeed, 
corporation officials cannot know for cer- 
tain they will be able to raise the money. 
For the underwriter has made no firm 
commitment; if war were to break in 
Europe, and the bond market to go to 
pot, there’d be no sale. 


Provoked to Criticism 


Underwriters have been so stirred up 
by the loss of the Commonwealth Edison 
business and its implications that they 
have broken Wall Street’s unwritten 
law and have been outright in their criti- 
cism of the price and the terms. Openly, 
bond house men (though not for quota- 
tion, of course), say they would have 
bought 40-year 3s at 98 or so, and 40- 
year 34s at 103, as against the purchase 
by 15 insurance companies of 3}s at 102. 

Actually, however, the company would 
have had to wait for price details for a 
month to six weeks to cover (a) the 
time for drawing up registration papers 
and (b) the 20-day incubation period. 
So Commonwealth Edison played it on 
a bird-in-hand basis. 

Underwriters were not alone in their 
deprecatory attitude. Holders of 78%— 
about $90,000,000—of the retired Com- 
monwealth Edison bonds will have to go 
scurrying about to find replacements. 
And in the current market, where high- 
grades are scarce, that’s difficult scratch- 
ing. One Philadelphia savings institu- 
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tion will have its portfolio stripped down 
by more than $2,000,000. Naturally it’s 
not happy. 

Nor is the SEC delighted with the 
turn in events. The 20-day rest period 
for bonds was to give the commission 
time to study the terms of new issues; it 
was not intended as a hindrance to un- 
derwriters and an incentive to private 
placement of securities. But last year 





private placements amounted to 32% of 
the $2,150,000,000 corporate financing, 
and the curve of private placements is 
steadily upward. 

Bond houses suggest that the Securi- 
ties Act be amended to require registra- 
tion of all issues, whether publicly or 
privately offered. But SEC men hesitate 
to reopen the law in this session of Con- 
gress. 

Another proposal has been to redefine 
“public offering” to include the sale of 
bonds to insurance companies, inasmuch 
as the underlying owners of insurance 
companies are the public—Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, who own the policies or 
stocks. Shortening the period of regis- 
tration also might help. 


Can Negotiate Interest Cuts 


Toward the end of the current Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
hearings on what’s holding back capital 
(p. 15), the question also will come up— 
probably with Harold Stanley, of Mor- 
gan Stanley, as the lead-off man for in- 
vestment bankers. Meanwhile, this week 
United States Rubber engineered another 
private placement deal, of a somewhat 
new variety. Last July it sold $45,000,000 
of 44s to three insurance companies. 
Now, it turns around and lowers the 
coupon rate to 38, thereby saving $268,- 
740 a year, without going through the 
formality of calling the issue. That, per- 
haps, is an advantage of selling bonds to 
a few institutional investors. The bor- 
rower can negotiate reductions in interest 
rates. 

On the other hand, however, there is 
a disadvantage. In the event interest 
rates go up, the company will not be 
able in most cases to profit in sinking 
fund operations by buying up the issue 
at low prices in the open market. Insur- 
ance companies—operating on actuarial 
tables—so much comes in, so much goes 
out—are notorious holders to maturity. 


New Capital Deals Would Help 


Bond men, however, could pass off the 
insurance company competition more 
lightly if new capital financing would 
only pick up. For on new capital deals, 
where greater risks are involved, they 
figure companies will deal directly with 
them. But on refunding of refundings, 
where strictly seasoned issues are being 
dealt with, insurance companies are per- 
fectly willing to take all the bonds they 
can get, which leads bond men to say 
they are perfectly willing to skim the 
cream off the list. 
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e There's a world of difference between spe 
cial inducements and economic advantages— 
when considering plant relocation or expan 
sion. Offers of free buildings and free mov 
ing expenses, for example, can never equal 
the advantages of economical marketing, and 
low-cost transportation. At best, the lures of 
tax exemptions and sweat shop labor are poor 
substitutes for government cooperation and 
friendly, intelligent labor. Ask the business 
man who has learned—or ask the lamb! 




















Seeking economic advantages—not special 
inducements, 653 industries have started op- 
erations in New Jersey since January 1, for 
reasons such as these: 


Low Cost Distribution—New York and 
Philadelphia literally at the doorstep ... a 
market of 20,000,000 spending 23% of the 
nation’s income within overnight delivery. 











Economical Transportation — more 
miles of railroad track per square mile than 
any other state . . . 500 miles of deep sea 
waterways . . . 17,000 miles of improved 
highways . . . 4 major airlines. 












Friendly Government . . . demonstrated 
by New Jersey’s continued policy of close 
cooperation with industry. 







IntelligentLabor...skilled in 170 different 
industries, their loyalty a matter of record. 
Learn more about the 





















state that believes as industry § rRSEYE 
thrives, the state and its peo- . 

ple prosper. Write for the F ; 
“New Industrial Digest of [ )) e 
New Jersey.” Address: New iE 
Jersey Council, Dept. B-10, §& = 
State House, Trenton, N.J E srees: 












NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live, and to Play 
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War Orders Stimulate Business 


Germany starts census of unfilled jobs; France 
checks its gains. Moscow will join the democracies to pre- 
serve peace if Chamberlain really means business. 


IN THE PouiTicaL lull in Europe which 
every business leader views with mis- 
giving because he is warned on all sides 
that the dictator countries are preparing 
another shock for the near future, busi- 
ness is making some headway, though 
the stock and money markets are not 
doing very well. France, when it re- 
checked its record for the last five 
months, found that business was oper- 
ating at levels 12% ahead of the begin- 
ning of the Reynaud administration of 
the country’s finances. Germany, to meet 
new conditions, has abandoned a census 
of the unemployed and started to com- 
pile a register of unfilled jobs. British 
manufacturers do not look on war busi- 
ness as healthy business, but admit that 
it is keeping their plants busy and help- 
ing to slash the number of jobless a 
little further each month. But the trend 
toward a regimented war economy, even 
in France and Britain, with higher taxes 
and the threat of a conscription of 
wealth, is like a dark cloud hanging over 
the investment market. 

War buying indirectly thrust the Ar- 
gentine into the business picture this 
week when it stirred up a hornet’s nest 
of farm opposition to the purchase of 
Argentine tinned beef for navy consump- 
tion. President Roosevelt reflected popu- 
lar import sentiment when he declared 
that the quality of Argentine tinned beef 
was higher than the United States prod- 
uct. This is not due to the fact that 
Argentine cattle are superior to the 
United States variety, but to the fact 
that the Argentine uses some of its best 
cuts of beef for canning since there is 
a surplus in the Argentine market. 


Moscow Will Cooperate 


Moscow (Cable)—Soviet Russia is 
neither withdrawing into diplomatic iso- 
lation nor moving toward an _ under- 
standing with Germany. Litvinov’s de- 
parture from the Foreign Office made 
neither alternative likely. There is no 
indication that the Soviets are ready to 
wash their hands of Europe's troubles 
and to tell the democracies and the 
Rome-Berlin axis to settle their own 
differences. Moscow knows that if a 
major war breaks out, a great power like 
Soviet Russia couldn’t remain neutral 
for long. Consequently it would be better 


off on the side of the democracies—with 
the United States eventually—which is 
an unbeatable combination. 

To understand Russia it is necessary 
to understand the Russian’s fervent de- 
sire for peace. That’s why the Kremlin 
balks at London’s stopgap proposal to 
enlist Soviet cooperation only in rela- 
tion to guarantees for Poland and Ru- 
mania. What about Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and other small European 
states, realists here ask. Leave them out- 
side the corral and what’s to prevent the 
Fascist wolf from making new raids 
with impunity? 


Mathematics for the Axis 


It’s an echo of the old cry for collec- 
tive security which Litvinov proclaimed 
several years ago to a deaf world. But 
Molotov has put a new face on the old 
principle, knowing, as War Commissar 
Voroshilov declared, that aggression to- 
day can be halted only by a show of 
force. Moscow says that the democra- 
cies plus the Red Army equals peace if 
the Fascists haven’t forgotten how to 
count. But if Axis mathematics are 
faulty, a powerful magnet would be 
created capable of pulling small coun- 
tries away from the Axis threat and 
under the protective wing of the Triple 
Entente (Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union). The resulting combination could 
effectively drive the hounds of war back 
into their kennels. 

That’s the Soviet reasoning. It is now 
up to Chamberlain to prove he means 
business by dropping appeasement en- 
tirely. Russians still believe that if Lon- 
don diehards are sincerely ready to per- 
mit the British lion to lie down with 
the Russian bear, there’s an even chance 
to halt Fascism without a new holocaust. 

Observers here are convinced that 
Soviet Russia wants peace enough to 
risk war to get it. She risked a major 
conflict only last August when the Red 
Army called Japan’s bluff at Changku- 
feng. If the Axis is likewise bluffing, 
Moscow thinks it high time to call the 
bluff and end power pclitics in Europe. 


French Morale High 
Parts (Wireless)—France is working 


successfully into the war economy which 
was prescribed by the government in the 
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series of decree laws issued in 
Morale is high, despite the cont 
tensions in Europe. 

Business was encouraged this w: 
the report of the Finance Minister 
showed that in the five months 
the country’s finances have been 
his control the franc has becon 
of the strongest currencies in F 
the newest defense loan launch: 
week was oversubscribed in one d: 
dustrial activity has been boosted 
and labor has no protest to eith 
increased working hours or rising 
Unemployment is dropping steadil; 
orders are becoming the backl 
many industries. This stimulus 
dustry is spreading to consuming 
which are benefiting from the i: 
in employment and consequent syx 
power. 

First important sign of confide: 
Spain on the part of the financial 
tals of Western Europe is the pr 
of a loan to General Franco for recon- 
struction in Spain. The funds wo 
provided by a syndicate of Bri 
Dutch, Swiss, and French bankers 


Tension Less in Britain 


Lonpon (Cable)—There is a_ genera 
lessening of tension here this week ove: 
the international situation. It is yen 
erally believed that Hitler is unlikely t 
move toward Danzig until and \ 
some weakness is revealed in the peace 
front now being more or less success{ully 
pushed by London. 

It is reported that Russia still wants 
a military alliance with Great Britai 
and France, but no real news on the 
outcome of negotiations is expected until 
next week. Latest reports discount the 
assumption that Litvinov’s resignation 
was due to a new Soviet isolationism, or 
indicative of a coming rapproch« 
between Russia and Germany. 


Criticize Horsepower Tax 


Opposition to the increased _ horse- 
power tax on automobiles is being or 
ganized by the Society of Motor Manv- 
facturers and Traders. Its _presient 
W.E. Rootes, claims that it is a direct 
penalty on large cars, will curtail sales, 
and automatically jeopardize the ability 
to meet foreign competition in export 
markets. He shrewdly points out also 
that the encouragement which it gives 
to small car manufacturers will reduce 
the estimated yield to the national 
treasury from the fuel tax. 

It is understood that the governmen! 
has received assurances of support from 
the Lancashire cotton industry for the 
proposed storage of a limited emergency 
cotton reserve which will be obtained 
from America in payment for the Pm- 
pire tin and rubber involved in the pro- 
posed barter deals. 

The volume of stock exchange |! 
ness in London is still small, but 
tone is firm. The absence of week 
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ts is helping price levels in many 
groups. 
« unconfirmed reports have ap- 
in the British press this week 
ming unrest in Austria and in 
if Czechoslovakia over the supply 
vuality of food. There have even 
, stories of anti-German demonstra- 
But they are not yet taken seri- 
wsly in England. 

King Victor Emmanuel of Italy is 
seluctant to sign the new formal military 
alliance with Germany, and the rift be- 

Mussolini and Crown Prince Um- 

is widening. It is reported that the 
Crown Prince may even go to live in 
Belgium, former home of his wife. 


Germany Fears Boom 


Bertin (Cable) —Pending the inevitable 
risis, Berlin is closely watching the in- 
ternational chessboard and waiting for 
; opponents to make their first serious 
under as the occasion for presenting 
ts next claims, but the best opinion here 
is that no decisive moves are likely be 
fore the end of May. 
Svymbolizing the state of full employ- 
ent which prevails in Germany indus- 
the Labor Ministry has decided to 


discontinue the publication of unemploy- 
ment statistics, claiming that the unem- 
ployed left in the Reich represent only 
the perennially unemployable residue. In- 
stead the Ministry announces now the 
number of unfilled positions which at the 
end of April amounted to 600,000 al- 
though some officials estimate the actual 
labor shortage at 2,000,000. 

The unabated pace of construction and 
plant expansion is causing apprehensions 
lest the domestic demand for machinery 
may adversely effect machinery exports. 
Regional foreign trade statistics for the 
first quarter of 19389 show a decline in 
exports to Brazil and Argentina, but a 
60% increase over last year to Southeast 
ern Europe. However, this increase is 
partly due to inclusion of Sudetenland. 


Canadian Rail Plan 
unification 
balance 


Savings from 
of railroads needed to 
big farm expenditures. 


Orrawa (Business Week 
Unification of Canada’s railways became 


Bureau) — 


a distinct possibility when Senate Leader 





In Canada’s Outlook 


Great Britain’s King and Queen, the 
first ruling British sovereigns to visit 
Canada, hope totighten British ties 
there in their current visit. Canada 
a strong attraction to British in- 
vestment as long as the European 





European 
situation remains tense. Visitors 
from British 
by the Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment are supplementing the royal 
visit in the U. S., exploiting their 


industries here. 


industries benefiting 
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Arthur Meighen revived discussion of 
the Beatty plan of joint management 
in the Upper House. Operation of the 
National 
Railways is costing the public treasury 
$50,000,000 a year, and 


of the privately-owned Canadian Pacific 


government-owned Canadian 


about profits 
Railroad recently turned downward 
The Beatty plan, advocated by Mei 
ghen, envisages coordination of services 
on the two big systems—which operate 
parallel lines in many parts of the Do 
minion. Annual savings are estimated at 
$10,000,000 to 835,000,000, Hope for this 
plan is that after the next election the 
three major parties will unite for joint 
action on the problem Unification gains 
emphasis because the high expenditures 
of $100,000.000 for 
current 


agriculture in the 


legislative session necessitate 
savings in other departments 

Western farmers are in revolt against 
the government's wheat bill setting the 
guaranteed price at 70¢. Their demand 
is for 80¢. 


that the price should be 


Conservative 


suggestion Is 
fixed at S7h¢ 
with the price for domestic 


$1.20. 


milling at 


Barter Idea Disturbs Grain Men 
United States-Canada 


trade treaty are likely to be an issue 


Terms of the 


in the coming federal election. Prospect 
of a United 
States and Great Britain involving 100 
million bu. of wheat is alarming western 


barter deal between the 


grain interests. The 6¢ a bu. preference 
on Canadian wheat gave this country a 
preferred position in the British market 
Immediately after the dropping of the 
preference the United States arranged 
the sale of 30,000,000 bu. 
western grain trade insists, would have 


which, the 


gone to Canada. 

Opinion of Canadian financial inter- 
ests is divided on the effect of Finance 
Minister Charles Dunning’s 
loan bill. Purpose of the measure is to 
down mortgage 
cancellation of interest arrears of more 


mortgage 


scale indebtedness by 
than two years on old mortgages. The 
federal government will assume half the 
loss anticipated by mortgage and loan 
companies in writing down mortgage 
debt. Debtors will be put on their feet 
by an adjustment of mortgage carrying 
charges to present earning power. Write 
downs, on a voluntary basis, may reach 
$50,000,000. The measure applies mainly 
to Western Canada, and will 
provincial debt adjustment legislation 


replace 
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Japanese Protest a Monopoly 


JAPANESS MINING COMPANIES are pro- 
testing against the alleged monopoly of 
the Japan Mining Co. on the copper ore 
from Lake Granville, Canada, The ore 


is imported by the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, the parent concern of the Japan 








54 - Business Abroad 


For its exhibit building at the N. Y. 
World's Fair—where visitors will en- 
joy the famous Beech-Nut circus, 
Beech-Nut coffee, and other attrac- 
tions in cool comfort. This is one of 
the four Frick-equipped buildings at 
the N. Y. World's Fair. 


Make your establishment a magnet 
for the crowds: install Frick Air con- 
ditioning. Economical — operating 
cost for restaurants averages less 
than one cent per person per meal, 
while trade is increased up to 300 
per cent! Write for catalogs and 
estimates. 








HUNTER Electro-Copyist makes neat, 
accurate copies of anything written, drawn, 
typed, printed or photographed—in less than 
60 seconds! No dark room, no focusing, no 
skill is necessary. It can't make a mistake. 
Does away with proof-reading. Anyone can 
operate it. 

There are hundreds of uses for this machine. 
It will be a help to every department. Copies 
letters, reports, charts, maps, blue prints, lay- 
outs, newspaper clippings, etc. Protects valu- 
able originals against loss. The portable model 
can be taken to public buildings to copy 
records. Learn the benefits now of this revo- 
lutionary photo-copying machine! 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 


Hunter 2lechra-COPYIST 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Check one 

Request five-minute demonstration. 
Send literature. 
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Mining Co. Other Japanese copper 
smelteries plead that they require Gran- 
ville ore for blending purposes as the ore 


| is one of the purest obtainable. 


“Ersatz” Hen Fruit 


A wew German food-substitute is 
“milei” meaning “milk-egg.” As the name 
indicates it represents a replacement of 


| eggs by a milk derivative. Milei is made 


from skimmed milk and whey and can be 
used instead of eggs in baking, cooking, 
whipping. Triumphant chemists claim 
there is no difference in taste when milei 
is used instead of eggs. But some house- 
wives (possibly “non-Aryan”) assert that 
in spite of laboratory efforts, it still has 


| a milky flavor. 


Tourist Dollars Decline 


Beatine or Evropean war drums, plus 
lagging U.S. incomes, cut deeply into 
American travel last year. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce reveals 
that Americans spent $130,000,000 for 
steamer fares and tours in Europe during 
1938, a decline of $30,000,000 from 1937. 
England’s share was the largest, $35,000,- 
000. Next came Germany with $25,000,- 
000, then France with $20,000,000 which 
was approximately the same as dollar ex- 
penditures in Italy. 


Cement from Oil Shale 


GERMANY’S CHEMISTS are proposing a 
new use for oil shale. The plan is to 
construct a plant at Wiirttemberg which 
will produce oil-shale coke, and to proc- 
ess this material with limestone to make 
a special cement. It is claimed that such 
cement possesses unusual qualities of 
flexibility and impact resistance. Private 
capital found the Wiirttemberg deposits 
too poor to fool with. The government 
doesn’t have to bother about profits. 


Duce Wants Threshers 


Tue ANCIENT RoMAN Gops of the coun- 
tryside, accustomed to harvesting meth- 
ods that have remained unchanged since 
the days of the Caesars, are in for a rude 
shock. Il Duce’s brusque government has 
decided that threshing with the hoofs of 
animals isn’t good enough for modern 
Italy. Hence a decree provides $2,500,000, 
from which grants of 25% toward the 
purchase price for threshing machines 
will be given farmers of southern Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia and other islands. 
Machines must be Italian-made. The 
hope is to add 12,000 threshers, raisirg 
the national total to 33,000. 


Survey of Soviet Trees 


Soviet Russia plans an airplane survey 
of her timberlands to be finished in four 
years. Planes will scout out most valuable 
forests and those accessible to rivers. 
Lumberjacks will follow in the trails indi- 
cated by air photography. It all portends 
a special drive for larger exports of lum- 
ber from the Soviet’s 250,000,000 tim- 
bered acres. 
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New Confidence? 


SpeakinG AT A Pacific Coast conference 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in Los Angeles, C. M. Chester, 
chairman of General Foods, recently re- 
yorted on a survey of popular opinien 
heut business and some other matters. 
One of the questions: “If somebody gave 
vou $5,000 tomorrow, what would you 
do with it?” Eight of ten, it appears, 
said they would invest it in real estate, 
hank it, buy mortgages or securities. 

Despite all the efforts of the reformers, 
it seems that we still are a nation of stu- 
pid reactionaries. For any qualified dis- 
ciple of the New Economics knows that 
this is not the right answer. The correct 
answer, of course, would be: “spend it 
within 830 days.” It’s these people who 
save and invest their money, we are told, 
that cause all our troubles. 

But can there be another and happier 
explanation? Is it possible that eight out 
of ten Americans feel so sure the New 
Economies has about run its course that 
they are willing to resume investment in 
the future of their country? If that really 
s the answer, it may be that you have 
something there, Mr. Chester. 


Opportunities 

THE SAME SURVEY reveals how the people 
size up the money-making opportunities 
that face the youngsters who will be 
graduated next month from the schools 
of high and low degree all over the land. 

Some 51% pick a business career as 
“offering the most money to young men 
f average talent.” Of these, about a 
fourth specify selling. Some professional 
calling is the choice of 18%, of whom 
nearly half specify engineering. Another 
12% see the skilled trades as most prom- 
ising. Government work looks most lu- 
crative to 9%, while 7% think the 
farmer still has the best chance at the big 
money. But, with all the ballyhoo about 
the earnings of the popular darlings, only 
1% can see “sports, music and theater” 
as passports to the green pastures. 

Remembering that this question was 
focused exclusively on money-making, it 
would be interesting to know how these 
callings would rate in the popular esteem 
by some other standard. 

In sizing up the opportunities for 
young men today as compared with 10 
12 years ago, the survey indicates a 
bit of pessimism. Some 12% think the 
chances are about the same, 28% say 
better and 60% say not so good. 

Of these last, nearly two-thirds blame 
the keener competition for jobs that re- 
sults from more unemployment and more 
vell-trained eligibles. Of those who see 
greater opportunities, nearly half are 
impressed by the many new fields that 


are opening up; and more than a fourth 
credit the “better opportunities for 
young people today to train themselves.” 
Whatever the facts may be, that’s how 
they look to John Public. 


Brave New World 


GETTING BACK FOR A MOMENT to the New 
Economics, Ralph Budd, president of the 
Burlington, followed one of its formulas 
to a logical conclusion at the annual 
meeting of his stockholders. He sug- 
gested that the railroads might be given 
a break, in this hour of their distress, by 
having the government pay them for 
not hauling the crops the farmers are 
paid for not raising. 

This principle lends itself to alluring 
extension. Obviously it would end up in 
the government paying everyone for pro- 
ducing nothing. That, of course, would 
be very nice, because it would leave us 
all more leisure; and leisure is a primary 
index of the abundant life. The pay- 
ments would be made with borrowed 
money, which would increase the na- 
tional debt; and this, we are told, is the 
way to increase the national income. 
Naturally, a higher national income in- 
sures a higher standard of living, which 
is just what we've been after all the time. 

Then, by means of social taxation, 
skillfully contrived by expert welfare 
workers, we can effect a more equitable 
distribution of that increased income. 
Thus we eventually achieve a greater 
abundance for all by dividing less and 
less more equitably amongst more and 
more. The taxes? Oh, yes; since the 
New Economics would make profits un- 
necessary, to say the least, we should 
levy a graduated tax on losses instead; 
with surtaxes on the heavier losses. 

Tax payments, of course, would be 
made in deficits. These, added to the 
government’s normal deficit, would boost 
the national debt and thereby swell the 
national income. It’s all quite simple 
and works out rather well. The remark- 
able part of the whole business is that 
for all these years we have gone at the 
thing the hard way, trying all the time 
to produce more things, to make a profit 
above expenses and to keep debts under 
control. But now we know better. 


Culture Gauge 


Ar LAST REPORT, 107,425 persons had 
paid 25¢ each to see the Fine Arts Palace 
on Treasure Island as against a mere 
77,193 who took in Sally Rand’s D’Nude 
Ranch at the same price. Which sug- 
gests that in the wild and wooly West, 
culture is triumphant. Now let’s see 
whether Grover Whalen’s customers will 
do as well to vindicate the cultural 
standards of the effete East. W.T.C. 
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Your poepenty deserves adequate protection 
Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fences—the heaviest and strongest manu- 
factured—provide tireless guardians for 
every foot of your property 24 hours a day 
Investigate Stewart constructional advan- 
tages and other exclusive features. Catalog 
on request. Sales and erection service every- 
where. 


“World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 
1886"’ 
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Time for Tax Revision 


Tas tHE Temporary National Economic Committee 
should turn this week to the problem of savings and 
investment under the fetching subtitle “idle men, idle 
machines and idle money” at the same time that Con- 
gress comes to grips with tax revision is an important 
coincidence. Indeed, President Roosevelt’s “Dear Joe” 
letter to Sen. O’Mahoney might even suggest that it 
had been planned that way. 

Savings, investments and taxation are pretty much 
tied up in the same package. President Roosevelt’s per- 
sistent pushing for the undistributed earnings tax is 
partial proof of this. Mr. Roosevelt feels that funds 
pile up in corporations, that these resources lie fallow 
unless they can be taxed back to work. 

A highly respected school of economic thought rec- 
ognizes the dangers of over-saving. Dr. Alvin H. 
Hansen, professor of political economy at Harvard, 
observed before TNEC that savings are good for so- 
ciety if they go into purchase of plant and equipment, 
but that they may “do great damage if the saver does 
not so use them and is unable to find a borrower who 
will purchase plant equipment or other capital goods.” 

As the action of the bond market indicates (page 
50), we now have plenty of savers but a shortage of 
borrowers. As soon as a new issue is brought out, savers 
snap it up. Yet, the Bustness Weex Index of Business 
Activity limps along in the low 90s, unemployment 
continues large, and the capital goods industries are 
operating far below capacity. To say that this indus- 
trial apathy is due entirely to a misfit tax structure 
would be to overemphasize a single phase of the nation’s 
economic problem. Still, there is no doubt at all that 
taxes are playing their part in keeping capital—and 
consequently men—unemployed. 


Usrn. LAsT YEAR the federal tax philosophy was very 
concise and very vigorous: get while the getting’s good. 
Corporations were not permitted to carry over operat- 
ing deficits (as credits against future profits) from 
one year to the next. Individual capital losses applied 
only to gains of a particular year. But the 1938 act 
was distinctly more friendly to capital. It recognized 
that expenses of corporations and individuals run on 
from year to year and that, therefore, some carryover 
of losses should be permitted. 

Nevertheless, the high personal surtaxes, running up 
to 75%, were retained. And men of large means and 
incomes persisted in their plaint that such high levies 


stack the odds of making a profit against th: 
they are better off in tax-exempts. It’s an old argy. 
ment; but age has made it stronger rather tha: 
Feeling as they do, these men of means shri: 
risking their capital—and their very inaction tends , 
validate their argument. The result is that there is po 
volume market for second-grade bonds; that there ay 
no angels for highly venturesome business risks, 
Instead “money” sits tight and conserves itself. 


‘Tw PRESENT conjuncture in political and economic 
affairs is particularly opportune for wholesome tay 
revision. What’s left of the undistributed earnings tay 
is an annoyance, rather than an effective means of 
forcing corporate earnings into consumption channels. 
Moreover, as a revenue-producer, the surtax is pretty 
much a question mark, Yet the argument persists that 
if Congress drops the tax, it will have to find substitut 
revenues. As though the present revenue estimates ar 
sufficient to balance the budget! As though there wen 
a legal basis for collecting a specific amount of revenu 

Seemingly, in his pursuit of the undistributed ean- 
ings tax principle, the President raises obstacles to a 
free and open Congressional tax program. Possibly, 
Mr. Roosevelt wants to keep the corporate surtax a 
a guard against corporate over-saving; possibly he 
feels (and perhaps quite shrewdly) that once off the 
statute books, it won’t get back. 

But certainly, if the surtax remains on the books, 
capital is likely to remain timid, as men controlling 
large resources continue to regard the Administration 
as unfriendly to investment. Therefore, economic and 
political expediency seem to counsel dropping the sur- 
tax and revising the tax structure. With taxes a 
they are, we are not likely to break the log-jam of 
capital. With taxes changed, there’s a chance. Will the 
President take it, or must Congress force it upon him’ 
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